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Jn Memoriam 


WILLIAM ARCHER RUTHERFOORD GOODWIN 


Priest Doctor 


Historian 


The editor and his associates announce with deep 
regret the death of the Reverend Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin, 
Rector-emeritus of Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg. 


Dr. Goodwin had won eminence as an authority 


on the history of the American Church, especially as 


it related to Virginia. His two volume History of the 


Virginia Theological Seminary is a monumental work. 
When this HistoRICAL MAGAZINE was projected in 1932, 
his counsel and encouragement were invaluable and he 
served as one of the Associate Editors. He was deeply 
interested in the restoration of Bruton Church, built in 
1715, and which has just been completed, and in the 
chancel under which he lies buried. His last act was to 


raise two hundred thousand dollars for its endowment. 
His works do follow him. } 


Servant of God, Well Done! 
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THE S. P. G. PROGRAM FOR NEGROES IN COLONIAL 
NEW YORK 


By Frank J. Klingberg* 


to search out and teach the Negro at the very opening of the 

eighteenth century, seems, unlike most events in perspective, 
more gigantic an undertaking in its difficulties and its obstacles to 
twentieth century appraisal than to contemporary opinion. Not only 
was the Slave Trade bringing in hundreds of slaves at a time, but the 
problem of their Christianization was added to that of the native people, 
the Indians, who were equally the charge of the early missionaries. 
Again, little cognizance could be taken at first of the Negro’s lost 
African culture and therefore a bridge connecting his so different world 
with British civilization, comparable with the cautious procedure of a 
modern missionary going to Africa or the homeland of any native people, 
could not be attempted. For, today, the S.P.G. draws on its two 
centuries of accumulated experience and knowledge of native peoples, 
and on the voluminous literature of its colleague, the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

The specific program of the S.P.G. for Anglican Negro Christianiza- 
tion, and the consequent education inevitably necessary as the slave was 
prepared for the Sacraments of the Church, introduced an ameliora- 
tive agency between master and slave. The greater the missionary’s 
success, the more difficult it became to regard the Negro merely as a 
piece of property. Sometimes clearly and again dimly, the owner realized 
that vital transformations were contemplated or subtly involved. 

- The power and drive of the S.P.G. with its semi-official standing, 
created a new situation in the British Colonies, both Continental and 
West Indian, and necessitated an adjustment of the clergy of all de- 
nominations, lay officials, masters and slaves to the new agency. It 
was clear from the beginning that the Society was not a transient 


Te program of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 


*The author is Professor of History in the University of California at 
Los Angeles. This is the third of the trilogy under the general heading: 
“Anglican Humanitarianism in Colonial New York.” For the first two articles, 
see the March and June numbers of 1939.—Ed. Note. 
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visitor but a permanent resident in America, supported by British re- 
ligious and humanitarian interests of great strength. 

At once the vital question was brought up, did baptism free the 
slave? The S.P.G., confronted by the firm economic and social reali- 
ties of slavery and of the slave trade,’ interests unshakeable during the 
first three-quarters of the Society’s existence, took the position that 
Christianization was not emancipation and thereby significantly com- 
mitted itself and the British government to a program of religious lib- 
erty for an enslaved race, rapidly increasing in numbers in the Con- 
‘tinental Colonies from an estimated 60,000 in 1715 to half a million in 
1775.2, The estimates for New York are 4,000 Negroes and 27,000 
whites in 1715, and 20,000 Negroes and 150,000 whites in 1771, both 
races having increased about five times.* 

The masters were able to secure endorsement of this position on 
the legal effects of baptism from the law officers of the Crown, and also 
from Colonial Legislatures, so that in law the matter was clear beyond 
the shadow of doubt. In practice, however, the slave owner was con- 
stantly confronted, as long as slavery existed, by the fact that baptism, 
marriage, and other religious rites, convinced the Negro that he was 
on the road to freedom because these elaborate white man’s religious 
ceremonies, recognizing the soul of a black slave on terms of equality 
with that of a white free man, carried not merely religious, but civil 
and economic implications, disturbing to master and slave alike. The 
complete cycle of a sacramental progression from baptism to burial, 
with the special training of each successive step between, including the 
learning of the white man’s language, might not be a legal emancipa- 

1The slave trade is reputed to have yielded a return of 24% per annum 
throughout the eighteenth century and these huge profits explained the underlying 
resistance in the long history of attempts at abolition during the last 150 years. 
Estimates of the profits naturally vary widely but all agree that profits were huge. 
Frank J. Klingberg, the Anti-Slavery Movement in England (New Haven, 1926), 
p. 13, “During the last sixteen months before the trade was abolished Liverpool 
alone sent out one hundred and eighty-five ships for the African trade, capable of 
carrying about 50,000 slaves at a profit of over thirty per cent of the investment.” 
R.. Coupland, The British Anti-Slavery Movement, (London, 1933), p. 38, “It 
paid on the average at least 15 per cent. One slaveship alone might bring in as 
much as £60,000 by a single successful voyage. It was calculated that, even if two 
out of every three ventures failed, the profit might still be substantial.” The 
history of the slave trade has been studied as a major research project by Eliza- 
beth Donnan, in Documents Illustrative of the History of the Slave Trade to 


America, Washington, 1930-1935, four volumes. Her contribution as well as that 
> | Mrs. Catterall have not yet been incorporated into general historical scholar- 
ship. 

2Evarts B. Greene and Virginia D. Harrington, American Population before 
the Federal Census of 1790, New York, 1932, Columbia University Press, p. 4. 
Helen T. Catterall, Judicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, 


IV, p. 351, gives the number of Negro slaves in 1723 as 6,171. The census of 
1790 showed 21,324. 


8Ibid., Greene and Harrington, p. 102. 
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tion, but was, nevertheless, a participation in the white man’s folk 
ways amounting to something like tribal adoption. 

Sharp-witted defenders of slavery, such as Edward Long,‘ were 
never in doubt that the Christianization of the Negro was at least a first 
step in his eventual emancipation and that the moral weight of the 
Slogan, “Am I not a Man and a Brother,”® widely used during the 
last years of the eighteenth century, would in time force judge and 
legislature to outlaw slavery and the slave trade by declarations that 
both were illegal and contrary to Christian teaching. 

During the course of the eighteenth century, philosophers adopted 
and promoted theories reflecting this changing mood. John Locke, for 
example, held that “religious liberty for slaves does not in any way 
exempt a Negro from that civil dominion his master hath over him.’’* 
Somewhat later, Francis Hutcheson appeared as “the first British 
philosopher fully to apply to slavery the ‘romantic’ ethics of pity in- 
stead of the ‘classical’ ethics of reason.”* Specifically, he stated, 


Strange, that in any nation where a sense of liberty pre- 
vails, where the Christian religion is professed, custom and 
high prospects of gain can so stupify the consciences of men, 
and all sense of natural justice, that they can bear such com- 


*Edward Long, History of Jamaica, (3 vols., London, 1774). Long was for 
some years judge of the vice-admiralty court in Jamaica. He returned to England 
in 1769 and was one of the ablest exponents of the West Indian point of view. He 
died in 1813. 

R. Coupland, The British Anti-Slavery Movement, pp. 28-29, (London, 1933), 
includes a quotation from Long in a statement presenting the average master’s 
point of view in plantation colonies in the eighteenth century, “Surrounded by an 
overwhelming multitude of barbarous Negroes, most owners were convinced that 
a policy of ‘amelioration’ which aimed, not merely at protecting them from ex- 
cessive cruelty, but at educating and civilizing them, was doubly bound to lead to 
trouble. On the one hand, the slaves would acquire new ideas, a new sense of 
their rights and of their power to obtain them—a process which would excite their 
discontent, impair their willingness to work, and culminate in a general and irre- 
sistible rebellion; on the other hand, their rise in the scale of civilization would 
make it increasingly difficult and finally impossible to justify the institution of 
slavery itself. As it was, in their primitive state, they could be and commonly 
were regarded as virtually disqualified by nature for the enjoyment of human 
rights. Edward Long, an official in Jamaica, whose well-known history of the 
island was published in 1774, desired that slaves should be humanely treated, but 
he argued at some length that they should be classed with orang-outangs as ‘a 
different species of the same genus’.” 

5R. Coupland, The British Anti-Slavery Movement, (London, 1933), p. 94, 
“A cameo depicting a Negro in an attitude of entreaty had been designed by 
Wedgwood, the famous master-potter and an ardent abolitionist, and widely 
adopted for decorating snuff boxes, bracelets and hair pins.” 

For an interesting recent use of the seal with its slogan see Maggs Bros., 
Catalogue No. 677, Cover and title page, London, 1939. 

- Wylie Sypher, “Hutcheson and the ‘Classical Theory’ of Slavery,’ Journal 
of Negro History, XXIV, No. 31, July, 1939, p. 273. Frank J. Klingberg, The 
‘ Anti-Slavery Movement in England, pp. 34-35, New Haven, 1926, 

TIbid., Journal, p. 216. 
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putations made about the value of their fellow-men, and their 
liberty, without abhorrence and indignation.® 


In this study it is not intended to discuss the complicated inter- 
relationship between the growth of religious freedom and civil liberty 
in the white man’s history, but to point out that in the case of the Negro 
in the British colonial world, a quite appreciable religious liberty pre- 
ceded the attainment of civil rights. . 

The work of the S.P.G. in the mission field, throughout this cen- 
tury of profound changes, enables the student to get a continuity of 
record vouchsafed by few other sources.® The field reports of the 
missionaries, from their widely separated stations, and the codifying 
activities of the central control body in London tell the story of the 
part played by the Society. Besides, the annual Sermons, preached 
before the Society in London by distinguished men, throw appreciable 


light on the mood in England, and the financial records give many items 
of social history.’® 


I. In New York CIty 


The work in New York opened under promising conditions. On 
April 12, 1705, the Society appointed, as catechist to the Negroes in 
New York City, the justly famous Elias Neau. French born, im- 
prisoned as a Protestant for several years, he emigrated and settled in 
New York as a trader, where he determined to help the enslaved Ne- 
groes. In 1703, he had asked the Society to appoint a teacher for 
them. And, in the meantime, he had spent many hours in their in- 
struction. In 1705, he was delighted" to be licensed as a catechist by 


_ SIbid., p. 279. On p. 280, Sypher states “. . . the modern attitude on slavery 
originates in Hutcheson’s humanitarian attack on Aristotle.’ Thomas Clarkson, 
History of the Abolition of the Slave Trade (London, 1808) I, pp. 49-50. 

*For an illuminating survey of the S. P. G. work, see Sir Edward Midwinter, 
“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Church in the American 
Colonies,” Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, IV, 67-82. 
Sir Edward carries his New York account through the Revolution, quickly pre- 
senting the work at each mission station for whites, Indians, and Negroes. 

10The famous Sermon of Bishop Warburton before the S. P. G. in 1766 is 
found in The Huntington Library, A Sermon Preached before the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; At Their Anni- 
versary Meeting in the Parish Church of St. Mary-Le-Bow, on Friday, February 
21, 1766, by the Right Reverend Father in God, William Lord Bishop of Gloces- 
ter, London; Printed by E. Owen and T. Harrison in Warwick-Lane. 
MDCCLXVI. The records of the Society constantly present the problems of 
finance. The collection of the funds, from a widespread base, testify to the suc- 
cess of the Society's appeals. The disbursements were a constant problem, for 
not all of the demands for help could be met. 

11Neau had left his position as an elder in the French Church to conform to 
the Church of England. He stated that he devotedly approved of the English 
Liturgy, much of which he had learned while in the dungeons. 


} 
y 
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the Governor, Lord Cornbury, and confirmed in that position by the 
Society, with the approval of the Bishop of London. He worked with 
enthusiasm and devised special methods of work. He reported that 


the Rector of Trinity Church and Commissary for New York, the Rev. 
William Vesey,'? 


. . . read a note on Sunday morning in the church in 
the form of an exhortation to the masters and mistresses to 
take care to send me their slaves every Wednesday, Friday and 
Sunday at five o’clock in the evening to the end that I may teach 
them the principles of our holy religion. They sent me to 


the number of thirty. . . . These people come in such great 
numbers Sundays only. Wednesdays and Fridays there comes 
but eight or ten. . . . I have performed this office for the 


space of two months, and . . . the number of my catechists 
diminish instead of increasing. The inhabitants do not lay to 
heart their own salvation. . . . The love of pleasure and of 
perishing goods is so rooted in their hearts and minds that 
there is no room left for piety . . . impurity, blasphemy, and 
public adulteries are crimes which are committed openly in the 
sight of the world.'* 


Mr. Neau concluded his letter by saying that, although he would 
use his best endeavours to instruct the Negroes, he questioned, in mo- 
ments of discouragement, the Society’s rapid success with the slaves. 
Mr. Vesey had promised to cooperate by preaching sermons to his 
white congregation on Negro Christianization. Mr. Neau believed he, 
himself, would be more successful as a layman, than in Orders, be- 
cause this work would seem less pretentious. An early report to the 
Society indicates a striking initial success and its statistics are worthy 


12Vesey at first opposed Neau because he was in the French Church congre- 
gation, but Neau soon proved a sealous “servant of Christ in proselyting the mis- 
erable Negroes . . .” and became a constant communicant of Vesey’s Church, and 
Vesey wrote to the Secretary that Neau was doing “great service to God and 
his Church.” See William Vesey to John Chamberlayne, Vew York, November, 
1705, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A2 No. CXXX. 

Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, was a grandson of the Earl of Clarendon of 
Charle II’s reign and a cousin of Queen Mary and Queen Anne. He later in- 
herited the Clarendon title. Edward Channing in his A History of the United 
States (New York, 1920), II, p. 436, states, “Lord Cornbury was the most dis- 
creditable governor New York ever had and also one of the firmest adherents of 
the Established Church in the province.” He prosecuted Francis Makemie, a 
Presbyterian minister, for fac yg without the Governor’s license. Makemie was 
acquitted, and the New York dissenters were powerful enough to secure Corn- 
bury’s recall and thereby ended the prosecution of Protestant dissenters in New 
York. As the eighteenth century reached maturity, Presbyterians, due in part to 
the Scotch-Irish immigration, gathered strength everywhere and identified them- 
selves in New York and elsewhere with the Independence movement. Channing, 
IV, 446-447. 

18Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, October 3, 
1705, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.) A2, No. CXXIV. 
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of reproduction here as a list of notable names in the early support 


of the Society’s program. 

Master or Mistress Women sent Mensent Catechisms given Other books y 
My Lord Cornbury 1 mulatress 2 catechisms 2 : 
Mr. Vesey 2 negresses 2 do. 2.2 letters | 
Mr. Wm. Leaths 2 negresses 1 Indian 3 do. 3.3 do. 

Mr. Abr. Wandil 1 negress 1 do 1 do. 

Mrs. Widow Keep 1 negress 1 do 1.1 do. 

ng Trevet 1 negress 1 do. 1.1 do. 

Mr. Stanton 1 negress 1 do. 1.1 do. ‘ 
Mr. Joseph Smith 1 negress 1 do 1.1 do. 
Mr. Dudelo 1 negress 1 negro 2 catechisms 2.2 letters ‘ 
Mr. Crook 1 negress 1 negro 2 do 2.2 do. 

Mr. Skentour 1 negro 1 do 2.2 do. | 
Mr. Mool 1 negro 1 do. 1.1 do. 
Mr. Daniel Cromelin 1 negress 1 do. 1.1 do. 
Mr. Welson Sheriff 1 negro 1 do. 1.1 do. 
Mrs. Jourdain 1 negress 1 do 1.1 do. 
Mr. Fauconnier 1 negress 1 negro 2 do 
Mr. de Neak 1 negro 1 do 
Mr. Burgins 1 negro 1 do. ry 
Mr. George Milar 1 negro 1 do. withthe 
Mr. Boarn Boum 1 negro 1 do. | 
Mr. Abraham Keep 1 negress 1 do. 5 
Mr. Brodfurt 1 negress 1 negro 2 do. 
Mr. Vandam 1 negress 1 do 
Mr. Morin 1 negress 1 do 
Mr. Allaire 1 negress 1 do 
Mr. Isaac Nephtaly 1 negress 1 do : 
Mr. Henry Shepherds _1 negress 1 do. : 
Mr. Blockgrose 1 negress 1 do. 
Mr. Richard Laurins 1 negress 1 do. + 
Col. Depatris 1 negro 1 do. t 
Col. Morice 1 negro 1 do. a 
Mr. Bloom 1 negress 1 do. is) 
Mr. Mindar 1 negress 1 do. hs 4 
Mr. John Vincent 1 negress 1 do. 
Mrs. Van Vosse 2n 2 do. 
Mrs. Marcomb 1 she Indian 2 Todas 2 do. te 
28 Women [18] Men 46 Books (14) oy i 
In his letter the following month, Mr. Neau reported, a 
I had a good number of scholars that ‘nade me hope I f 
should be force to bring them to church under the tower, be- 
cause my room could not holt [sic] them all, which was what 
Mr. Vesey and I resolved to do, but instead of the numbers 
increasing, it has been much diminished, for the most that 
come on Sundays are between 12 and 20, and Wednesdays 
and Fridays 6, 8, or 10. . . This city is the chief, for I dare 
say there is more than a thousand Negroes that are actually } 
there, great and small, men and women, and I make no diffi- beg 
culty—to say that the slaves that are amongst us are more ; 
14Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, October 3, 
1705, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.) A2, No. CXXIV. The number of men “ 


is not summed up in the MSS. 


j 
7 

ue 
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numerous than all the Indians, . . . I would say that one may 
make more proselytes of the blacks than of the Indians, . . .*® 


By March 1, 1706, Neau was able to report a few new pupils; 
many of his pupils were irregular in attendance ; some, indeed, came but 
two or three times, took the catechisms, and never returned. As often 
happened elsewhere, after the first burst of enthusiasm, the real long 
time difficulties appeared. He explained that he had “. . . not been 
catechizing in the country, because if they that live in the city have 
not time enough of whom there [are] a great many, they that live in 
the country have much less.”** Moreover, he had heard that many 
ministers were beginning to catechize the Negroes in their own parishes. 

At this stage the question of the legal effects of baptism raised 
its head. Mr. Neau wrote to the Society that Mr. Vesey had baptized 
some Negroes, “. . . against the will and without the knowledge of 
their masters, because they [the masters] fear lest by baptism they 
should become temporally free.”*7 Mr. Neau joined with Mr. Vesey 
in encouraging the masters in the right way of thinking, especially the 
Dutch and the French, but they could not free the owners from this 
fear. And accordingly, the two workers resolved 


. to obtain an act of assembly to confirm the right of 
the inhabitants over their slaves after baptism in the same 
manner that they had it before, for without that, they will not 
suffer them to be instructed, for fear they should be baptized 
without their knowledge. I reckon that there are in this town 
above 1000 slaves, and that if their masters would take as much 
care of their salvation as they do of the bodily health (for the 
sake of the work they do for them) I should not be able to do 
my office alone, but unhappily they seek not the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness . . . solid piety is very rare in 
this country.’® 


In November, 1706, the act was passed for which Mr. Neau had 
been working, and Lord Cornbury publicly announced his approval.?® 


15Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, November 
15, 1705, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A2, No. CXXV. 

16Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, March 1, 1706, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.) A2, No. CLIX. 

17Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, April 30, 
1706, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A2, No. CLXVII. 

18Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, April 30, 
1706, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A2, No. CLXVII. 
+ 19Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, December 
28, 1706, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A3, No. XVII. Mr. Neau enclosed a 
copy of the Act with this letter to the Secretary. 
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Mr. Neau hoped for greater success under the new legal assurances, 
but asked for the prayers of the Society in his undertaking because, he 
wrote, “ . my career is full of difficulties and because I attack the 
Devil in his fort, he fails not to lay snares in my way.’’”° 

As expected, this legislation produced the desired effect, for, in 
the summer of 1707, Neau reported the number of his catechumens as 
“mightily augmented,” so that he now had above 100. He had fur- 
nished the second story of his lodging for their use. The room, as 
described, was forty-eight feet long and twenty-two broad, and would 
hold two or three hundred students. The most inconvenient part was 
that Neau had to receive the Negroes after dark, because they worked 
all day, except on Sundays. Neau explained his plans, 


I have changed the method I took in the beginning a little, 
or rather changed nothing, but have added a few things as 
prayers and singing of psalms, that encourages both them and 
me, for I represent to them that God placed them in the world 
only for his glory; and that in praying and singing those di- 
vine praises, one doth in part obey his commands. I observe 
with pleasure that they strive who shall sing best. I have but 
8 to 9 of those people who are baptized. The others are not 
at least a great many who might be for asking. I endeavour 
to make them comprehend the necessity of baptism, but their 
hearts are desperately corrupted. . . . Catechising days . . . 
are Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. I would catechize 
them much oftener, but their masters desire me not to keep 
them long. I keep them always two hours in summer, but 
longer in winter. . . . I want 200 small catechisms of the 
cheapest sort . . . [and] an English psalter with the singing 
notes. There are none in this country. . . .* 


A memorable picture of conditions of work and of the fortitude 
shown by Mr. Neau, and the slaves assembling at the end of the work- 
ing day is contained in a revealing letter to the Society, 


I have the honor of sending you two copies of the act 
of Assembly in the months of November and December last, 
I hope that at least one of them is come safe to your hands, 
by that Sir you will perceive that they have begun to give me 
some encouragement in the instruction of slaves, and what has 
done us no harm has been, that the Dutch minister has also 
20Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, November 
28, 1706, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A3, No. XVII. 
21Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, July 24, 1707, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A3, No. CXXVIII. Neau said also that he 


was drawing £100 for two years’ salary. He had given up most all of his busi- 
ness to instruct the Negroes. 
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preached up the necessity of that matter, since when I have 
had a great number of catechumens. I would have had ’em 
to church to instruct them in the usual places, viz. the belfrey, 
but besides, that that is too little to contain them, I am more- 
over obliged to keep my school by candle light; because in 
the day time they are employed in working, neither would it 
be so easy for them, nor me, especially in winter, for which 
reason I have fitted up for them a place in the house where I 
live, tis a room up two pair of stairs of 48 foot in length and 
22 in breadth. I have placed benches for them to sit on and 
to encourage them to come; I endeavor as much as is possible 
to give them an idea altogether spiritual of a Being infinitely 
perfect. I cause them to pray and sing psalms, reading every 
time each verse to them. This draws abundance of people to 
see and hear them. ’Tis certain Sir, that some of them appear 
affected with the truths of our religion. Last Sunday I had 
75 of ’em men and women, but I have not above 8 or 9 that 
are baptized. I shall want 200 catechisms of the smallest sort 
that have been sent me before, divided into 13 lessons, in order 
to distribute from time to time. Sir, I must also inform you 
that I have drawn a bill of £100 upon the Treasurer at one 
month’s sight for two years salary due the first of August, for 
I have not yet begun to reckon it, but from the arrival of Mr. 
Brooke who brought me your letter confirming me anew in 
the office of catechist, the time which I had begun before hav- 
ing been interrupted as I had the honor to write you, I count 
nothing for it. I don’t think it necessary Sir, to tell you that 
I have been obliged to quit a good part of my business to 
the end that I might act with greater liberty in this employ- 
ment, you will easily imagine it. If these people with whom I 
have to do were free, I should have some ease by teaching 
them in the daytime, but God has given me the grace to ac- 
commodate myself to all and to surmount these little difficul- 
ties. I don’t begin to teach them in summer any more than 
in winter till sunset or till candlelighting. . . .** 


The musical gifts of the Negro, as already mentioned, appeared 
early and attracted white attention. The sensitve ear of the African 
was apparent not merely in music, but in learning a new language, 
English for example. The eagerness to learn new languages and new 
forms of song, both in contrast with the Indian’s reserved habit, made 
a ready means of communication with the missionary and the white 
man’s culture.”* 


Although the number of catechumens remained large during the 


_ 2*Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, July 22, 1707, 
im S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A3, No. LXXX. 

28For an appraisal of the Negro’s linguistic capacity see Allen Walker Read 
“The Speech of Negroes in Colonial America,” Journal of Negro History, XXIV, 
No. 3, July, 1939, pp. 247-258. 
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following year, Mr. Neau still lamented the fact that the slaves were 
not encouraged by their masters. Some, he said, dared not come to 
him at all, because, he wrote, 


. . upon desiring the approbation of their Masters to 
be baptised they are either threatened to be sold to Virginia 
or else to be sent into the Country if they come any more to 
school; Good God! What sort of religion have these people 
for my part I can’t help saying that they have none at all; 
but you must not believe Sir that all Masters are of this mind, 
only it falls out unfortunately that the Slaves of the aforesaid 
Masters have been the best fitted for Instruction and have had 
their heart touched by those truths which they know.** 


But the difficulties inherent in the Christianization of the slaves 
became increasingly apparent and the cultural gap was not to be 
bridged in a day. Mr. Neau observed “. . . with sorrow that the 
knowledge they acquire makes but little impression on their hearts and 
indeed the corruption that reigns and which like a torrent overflows 
all our country, serves only to strengthen them in the unfortunate prac- 
tice of vice.”** Mr. Neau’s school, in spite of obstacles, continued to 
progress, and after his pupils learned the catechism he took them to 
Mr. Vesey to be examined, then to the Church to be baptized, with 
free and white persons for witnesses. On Easter, 1710, two Negroes 
and three Negresses of his catechumens were baptized, and on Whit- 
sunday, one Negro and two Negresses.*® Mr. Neau reported with sat- 
isfaction that “‘. . . the negros who have been baptized do their best 
to have their children baptised also. . . . But the greatest number re- 
main without baptism because the masters don’t care. . . .”?7 How- 
ever, the Frenchman’s success was held up as an example to other mis- 
sionaries. John Thomas of Hempstead made a spirited reply to Sec- 
retary Chamberlayne and explained the problems of a large rural 
parish, ending his letter with a contrast, 


Sir, I hold a very amicable correspondence with Mr. Elias 
Neau, whom you propose in yours as a pattern and example 
to us missionaries, and whom I likewise esteem a good man: 
but please to consider that his business is wholly with the 


24Translation of Elias Neau to John eee. New York, August 24, 
1708, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A4, N 

25 Translation of Elias Neau to John New York, February 27, 
1709, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A4, No. 121A. 

26 Translation of aan Neau to John Chamberlayne, New York, July 5, 1710, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A5, No. CXXXIV. On the Church holy days, 
Mr. Neau usually distributed the small tracts sent to him by the Society. 

**Translation of Elias — to John Chamberlayne, New York, October 3, 
1710, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, No. XLIII. 
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slaves at New York City where they live contiguously and 
when they come to his house; ours, to prepare for preaching 
every Lord’s Day twice, besides visiting and instructing the 
poor ignorant people of my parish, who are distantly scattered 
about the wilderness, overgrown with almost invincible ignor- 
ance. I appeal to the . . . Society, whether this be not em- 
ployment sufficient for one man conscientiously to perform. 
Your zeal for the conversion of infidels is eminently glorious 
and charitable, but I have within my district infidels, God 


knows, of my colour, too many, upon whom I bend my whole 
force. . . .** 


The Rev. John Bartow of West Chester, in writing on the same 
subject said frankly that he had “. . . lately baptized a free negro 
man and three children and a negro woman servant, but ’tis very rare 
that those people can be brought to have any true sense of the Chris- 
tian religion.”*® These straightforward doubts show a spirit of free 


inquiry and free report, and an exchange of ideas between headquarters 
and field men. 


In the year 1711, Mr. Neau made some interesting comparisons 
between the conduct of the whites and Negroes, and, incidentally, de- 


fended the slaves under his instructions well in advance of the insur- 
rection of the following year: 


It is true that I have not as many student whites 
as I have of them, but that is a matter of fluctuation because 
sometimes I have had more and at other times less. It is ac- 
cording to the whim of our youth, which is extremely libertine 
in this country, because it doesn’t love spiritual things. . . . 
They [the masters] will come to recognize that the trouble and 
expense of the illustrous Society is not without fruit, because 
the Christian religion inspires in their slaves love and obedi- 
ence to their masters and mistresses. But one responds to 
that that one doesn’t notice any change. In this the real 
reason is the great number of slaves that are in the city. There 
is not one in ten that comes to the catechism. They are 
naturally libertines and those to whom they belong do not 
bother themselves much about their welfare so long as they 
serve well. Thus it is as much the fault of the masters as 
that of the negroes if their slaves are not good men. Further- 
more the bad examples of the whites confirm the negroes only 
28John Thomas to Secretary John Chamberlayne, Hamstead, June 12, 1709, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A5, No. IX. Mr. Thomas said the whites tn 


his parish had degenerated into atheism and infidelity; the Indians were in- 
-capable of any Christian impression. 

29John Bartow to John Chamberlayne, West Chester, New York, November 
i 1710, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A5, No. CLXXIX: Journal of S. P. 


> tor . Trans.), II, April 20, 1711. Mr. Bartow asks in this letter for more 
Common Prayer Books and Catechisms. 
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too much in their impenitence and in their [undecipherable 

word]. I have been told that the negroes bear on their fore- 

heads the marks of the reprobation and that their color and 

their condition confirms that opinion. I always cry out i 
against the temerity that dares fouiller in the impenetrables ; 
of God, and furthermore I do not see that the turpitude of : 
their crimes is more attrocious than that of the whites, be- a 
cause we are only to often scandalized by the horrors that the a of 
Christians commit. I know, sir, that the evil of one doesn’t 
excuse that of the other, but at least these wretches are in 7 
some sort more excusable. I must tell you after that that Mr. 
| Vesey] baptized six persons the day after Christmas last, 
to wit two men and four women black slaves, and the day 
after Paque he baptized four negroes. There would be a 
great moisson to make . . . [if] the masters desired as much 
the welfare of their slaves as they desire the health of their 
bodies. I can assure you, sir, that those who were baptized 
had it done to them without consent of their masters and 
there are . . . [some] who wish me ill and many negroes 
come to catechism unknown to their masters. . . .*° 


The Negro uprising of 1712 is vividly described by the Rev. John 
Sharpe in a report to the Secretary of the Society, 


Some negroe slaves here of the Nations of Carmantee and 
Pappa, plotted to destroy all the white, in order to obtain 
their freedom, and kept their conspiracy secret that there was 
not the least suspicion of it. . . . It was agreed to on New mf 
Year’s day, the conspirators tying themselves to secrecy by We 
sucking the blood of each others hands. And to make them me. 
invulnerable, as they believed, a free negro who pretends sorcery 
gave them a powder to rub on their clothes, which made them 
so confident that on Sunday night, April 1 [not clear on MSS}, Hi 
about two o’clock, . . . they set fire to a house, which alarm- a 
ing the town, they stood in the streets and shot down and lt 
stabbed as many as they could, till a great gun from the Fort 
called up the inhabitants in arms, who soon scattered them. 
They murdered about 8 and wounded about 12 more. . . 
Some . . . in their flight shot themselves. One shot first i 
his wife and then himself, and some who had hid themselves te 
in town, when they went to apprehend them, cut their own a Bal 
throats. Many were convicted and about 18 have suffered 
death. This barbarous conspiracy of the negroes . . . opened 
the mouths of many against negroes being made Christians.** 


20Translation of Elias Neau to John Chamberlayne, n. p. [New York], n. d. tag 
{[c. May, 1711], in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A6, No. LXXXVII. (A ; 
rough translation only.) 

31John Sharpe to [Secretary], New York, June 23, 1712, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A7, pp. 215-218. The reader should note that New Year's Day Y 
at that time was March 25th and not January Ist. 
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The terror inspired by this outburst caused the usual hue and 
cry for a scapegoat so that Mr. Neau dared hardly appear, because 
his school was at first blamed as a factor in it.“* However, only two 
Negroes had been pupils of his, and one only was a baptized person. 
Condemned on slender evidence, this slave was, after his execution, 
believed to have been innocent by the generality of the people. The 
other catechumen was a slave of an eminent merchant, Hendrick Hoogh- 
landt. This slave had tried for two years to gain Mr. Hooghlandt’s 
consent to baptism, but had failed. He confessed to Mr. Sharpe that 
he knew of the conspiracy but was not guilty of murder in the tumult. 
The cry against catechizing the Negroes continued for some time, but 
Mr. Sharpe wrote hopefully, 


. . and what is very observable the persons whose 
negroes have been found guilty are such as are declared op- 
posers of Christianizing negroes. . . . Upon the whole the 
Christian religion has been much blasphemed, and the So- 
ciety’s pious design has been much obstructed by this bloody 
attempt of the negroes, I am hopeful that both shall be pro- 
moted since it appears on trial that those are innocent who 
have been seasoned with principles of religion and those are 
a small number that come to school in comparison of the 
many hundred that are in this place. I believe not above the 
tenth.** 


Other clergy as well came to Mr. Neau’s aid, notably the Rev. 
Thomas Barclay, conspicuous for his work with the Mohawk Indians.** 
He wrote that, although only one of Mr. Neau’s proselytes was con- 
cerned in the conspiracy, the abolition of missionary work among the 
Negroes was being considered; even Mr. Vesey, he said, had become 
lukewarm.” 

The Society’s Secretary, rallying to Mr. Neau’s defence, wrote, 


It is to be hoped people will conceive better things than 
to believe Christianity makes men worse, or that it is any sub- 


824 petition against Neau was started, but the Governor stood by Neau’s 
cause and it was dropped. 

83John Sharpe to |Secretary], New York, June 23, 1712, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A7, pp. 215-218. 

84F or an account of Barclay’s success, see Frank J. Klingberg, “The Noble 
Savage as Seen by the S. P. G. Missionary in Colonial New York, 1702-1750,” 
in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VIII, No. 2, June, 
1929, pp. 128-165. 
- %5Thomas Barclay to William Taylor, New York, May 31, 1712 [Post Script], 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A7, pp. 204-206. Mr. Barclay expressed the 
hope that the Society would encourage the Governor of New York, because he 
had remained faithful to Neau and his efforts. 
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stantial objection against the duty of your office, or the de- 
sign of the Society in endeavoring to convert infidels to true 
religion, which teaches men otherwise. I hope they are be- 
fore this time convinced to the contrary, and that none in- 
structed by you were in that fact or that they ought not to 
draw inferences from the bad practices of one professor or 
rather probationer, to the prejudice of religion in general or 


the pious endeavours of the Society by the means in par- 
ticular.*® 


Governor Hunter, a member of the Society, likewise was fully 
convinced of the innocence of Neau’s scholars, and, in December, 1712, 
endorsed Mr. Neau’s instruction by visiting the school, in the company 
of several missionaries.*7 Two years later, in 1714, the Governor in- 
serted a paragraph in his proclamation commending Negro instruction, 
and ordered all of his own slaves to go to Neau’s school.** The Com- 
mon Council, however, made an order by which the Negroes of the 
city were forbidden to go along the streets without lanterns. This 
order was an indirect attack on Neau’s school, for it was well known 
that the slaves did not come to be catechized until after sunset, and 
frequently without their master’s knowledge. The masters were un- 
likely to furnish lanterns or candles for this purpose.*® 

The Rev. Thomas Barclay, in coming to Neau’s defence, became 
sufficiently interested to begin Negro work himself. In 1713, he re- 
ported the baptism of two Negroes, one free, and the other a slave.*° 
In a different environment at Albany, he found fewer obstacles in his 


way. ‘He had about thirty adult catechumens, five of whom had been 
baptized. Barclay wrote, 


The names of the baptized are, Elizabeth, the slave of 

Barnet Bratt citizen of Albany; Jacob the slave of Col. Killian 

Van Rensselaer, lord of the manor Rensselaer Wick; Brit slave 

of Robert Livingstone, Junior esq., Mayor of Albany, Scipio 

he“ ae Taylor to Elias Neau, London, November 6, 1712, in S. P. G., 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A7, p. 277. 

87 Elias Neo to [Secretary], New York, December 15, 1712, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A7, pp. 226-227. 

88Elias Neau and others to the Rev. Gentlemen of the Clergy Assembled in 
the city of New York, February 28, 1713/14 in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 


= pp. 292-293. Neau asked the clergy to thank the Governor for his en- 
avors. 

8°Translation of Elias preg to John Chamberlayne, New York, September 8, 
1713, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A8, p. 


(?). 
‘Thomas Barclay to William Taylor, Albany, April 17, 1713, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), , AB, p. 167. 
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the slave of Peter Matthers, commandant of the garrison; and 
Christiana the slave of Gerrit Van’est, citizen of Albany.** 


Barclay catechized at his own house, on Sundays after the service, 
and on Wednesday and Friday evenings. He instructed many slaves 
in the Dutch language because few of them in this Dutch Community 
understood English. Encouragingly he wrote to the Society, 


I am glad to acquaint the . . . Society that I find in 
these poor slaves a great forwardness to embrace the faith 
of Christ and a readiness to receive instruction . . . the 
first thing I inculcate upon them is that by being baptized 
they are not free. I am obliged with the greatest caution to 
manage this work, and I have publicly declared that I will ad« 
mit none of them into the Church by baptism till I have ob- 
tained their masters consent. Yea, I send them home with- 
out instruction who cannot have their masters’ allowance to 
come, for some masters are so ignorant and averse that by no 
entreaties can their consent be had... .* 


Barclay was supported by a certain Col. Killian van Rensselaer 
and his wife, who sent their slaves constantly, and publicly declared 
that their Negroes were better for being instructed,** and from Col. 
Matthews, Mr. Livingstone Jr., Col. Peter Schuyler, and others. Bar- 
clay’s insistence on securing the consent of the masters before he gave 
instruction** is worthy of special mention. These prominent citizens, 


41Thomas Barclay to William Taylor, Albany, June 29, 1714, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A9, p. 144. 

42Thomas Barclay to William Taylor, Albany, June 29, 1714, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A9, pp. 144-145. 

434 brief history of the Van Rensselaer family can be found in a recent pub- 
lication by Henry W. Farnam, (Edited by Clive Day), Chapters in the History 
of Social Legislation in the United States to 1860, (Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, 1938), pp. 43, 44, 96. On pp. 42-43, Farnam states, “The Dutch . . . 
in 1629 decided to offer manorial privileges to leaders who would establish set- 
tlements there [New Netherland]. These leaders, dignified by the term patroons, 
were tempted by the offer of tracts of land. 

The only patroons who succeeded in getting any substantial advantage from 
their grants . . . were the Van Rensselaers, who built up a settlement near Al- 
bany. Under the English rule the Van Rensselaers colony was converted into 
‘an English manor . . .’ and new manors were constituted: Livingston, Cortlandt, 
Fordham, Pelham... .” 

44Thomas Barclay to William Taylor, Albany, June 29, 1714, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A9, pp. 145-146; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.) III, 
January 21, 1714/15. His only opposition was from a Major Mindet Schuyler 
and his brother-in-law, Peter Vandressen, minister of the Dutch Congregation at 
Albany. He declared that Schuyler bore no good will to the Society, and Van- 
dressen was a novice sent over from Amsterdam, and he was “. . . both ignorant 


* of the constitution of his own or our Church, . . . and has obstructed my labors 


not only of late but while I labored among the Mohawk Indians.” 
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following the example of the clergy in sending their own slaves, gave 
their stamp of approval in establishing new customs. 

Another fellow-missionary, the Rev. Daniel Bondet,** stationed at 
New Rochelle from 1709 to 1722, was struck by the fact that a number 
of the Negroes in the town had learned the principles of the Christian 
religion by listening to the family service. He encouraged these slaves, 
by assigning them seats in his Church. At catechizing time, he ques- 
tioned them as well as the white candidates. On Whitsunday, 1715, 
he baptized a Negro mother and her daughter,** and two years later he 
admitted two carefully instructed Negroes to Communion.‘ 

In New York City, Neau, not in orders, could not baptize his 
catechumens ; and, in December, 1715, he charged Vesey with refusing 
to baptize an eighteen-year-old mulatto girl, even though she had a 
letter from her mistress desiring that she be baptized. The mistress 
thereupon sent a note to the chaplain of the fort who catechized and 
baptized the girl. Continuing the controversy, Neau charged that Mr. 
Vesey, doubtless alarmed by the Negro uprising, had not read in 
church the Governor’s proclamation against vice and immorality, be- 
cause one clause encouraged the instruction of the Negroes. Since 
Mr. Vesey was not a missionary of the Society, but was appointed 
by the Bishop of London, the matter of his conduct was evaded by it.** 
The Society instead decided to investigate Neau’s business activities, 
for it regarded trading as open to question. And accordingly, Neau, 
despite his successful work, was discharged with the allowance of a 
year’s salary.*° He at once wrote to the Society and enclosed a cer- 
tificate signed by Governor Hunter and several clergy of the Province 
giving a good account of his services, and, after careful consideration, 
he was vindicated and reinstated as catechist.°° In 1719, as evidence 
of the cooperation of prominent people, Neau sent to the Society a 
list of the catechumen slaves who came constantly to his school since 


*5Daniel Bondet had formerly been a French minister. He was driven out of 
France, ordained by the Bishop of London, and was employed for a time by the 
New England Company. 

*6Daniel Bondet to [Secretary], New Rochelle, July 22, 1715, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), III, February 3, 1715/16, 

47Daniel Bondet to [Secretary], New Rochelle, November 12, 1717, in Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), III, October 24, 1718. 

*8 Abstract of letters from Elias Neaw to [Secretary], New York, December 
_* ew Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), III, June 15, 1716, and September 

**Journal of the S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), III, March 7, 1717/18. However, 
the Society delivered a Memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury stating that 
Neau’s dismissal had ae made for the purpose of = expenses. See Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), III, September 19, 1718 

50Journal of S. P. €é tix C. Trans. ), IV, March 20, ‘1718/1719. 
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his reinstatement.5'! The list includes several free blacks and therefore 
gives a hint of the amazingly complicated relationships inevitable in a 
slave society. This inter-relationship of slave, freedman, Indian, free 
and slave, has been made a subject of special study by the Department 


514 list of the Negroes taught by Mr. Neau, December 23, 1719, inclosed in 
Elias Neau to David Humphreys, New York, January 22, 1720, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), Al4, pp. 141-143. These are in addition to the white apprentices, 
boys and girls. 


Negro Men Negro Women 


Masters and Mistresses Their Ages Their Ages Negro Boys 
Names by Guess by Guess Negro Girls 
Coll® Depeyter 1 45 yrs 2 50 yrs the negro man Bap. 
35 & Com.t 
Capt. Isaac Depetyr 1 30 yrs he is baptized Anthony 
Mr. Jacob Vinross 3 30 1 50 yrs the men bap. Jephty, 
, yrs Robert, & John 
0 
Mr. D! Cromelin 1 24 yrs 1 
Mr. Vandham 1 30 yrs 2 40 yrs 1. the women & boy vn 
30 Susanah Lillie, & Jacob. 
Mr. Philip Scuyler 1 25 yrs a communicant 
Mr. Glaves 1 35 1 both baptized 
Mrs. Rattray 2 45 both comm** Mary: 
24 Sarah 
Mrs. Narett 1 22 baptized Annah 
Mr. Hardinbourg 1 20 yrs baptized Cesar 
Mary black free woman 1 45 baptized 
Aigar D° 1 40 baptized 
Mr. Th: Robert 1 25 baptized 
Magdalin free woman 1 25 baptized 
Mr. Catale 1 26 1 25 baptized 
Mr. Minville 1 35 1 650 woman baptized 
Cornt Depetyr 1 30 baptized 
Mr. Vanhorn 1 30 
Andr: Franecan 1 30 
Dr. Dupey 2 30 2 25 One man baptized 
28 40 
Abrah. Vanghorn 2 45 one communicant 
30 
Mr. Bone 2 = both baptized 
Mr. Rindell 1 26 communicant 
Mr. Alex® Moore 1 2 
Mr. Sim. Souman 1 30 baptized 
Mr. Harrison 1 
Mrs. Droyer 1 2 
Mr. Wright 2 35:30 baptized John & George 
Mr. Drick de Neack 2 30:27 baptized John & Oliver 
Mr. John Read 1 30 
Annah free black woman 1 45 
Mr. Conrads Comfort 1 22 
Mr. Bachan 1 
Mr. Gerrd Vanhorn 1 3 
Mr. Ed¢ Elsward 12 25 baptized Dorothy 
Mr. Bayeur 1 40 1 35 2 1 all baptized 
Mr. Renehett 1 
Mrs. Marit 
Mr. Abrah. Evans 1 
Mad™ Ingoldshoes 1 28 


Mr. Governoua 2 
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of History of the Carnegie Institution in a monumental five volume 
work.*? 


The Society had asked Neau to take his students to church for 
catechizing, but he replied that the church was not large enough even 
for the whites, and furthermore, many of the slaves were bashful, be- 
cause, as yet, they pronounced the English language very poorly.®* In 
1720, he reported that two of his Negroes had received the Holy Com- 
munion, and five had been baptized by Mr. Vesey.°* In June, 1721, 
Neau reported steady progress, 


I have caused eight of my catechumens to be bap- 
tized: four at Christmas, 2 negro men and two negro women, 
and 4 in Whitsunday week . . by the consent of their mas- 
ters, which they gived by a note they wrote to the Rev. Mr. 
Veesy, and he baptized them in the Church before the whole 
congregation. My school is numerous, yet there is but few 
who will go [to] the catechism of Mr. Huddleston in the 
Sunday at church for the reason I’ve told you last year... . 
I spare nothing to encourage them poor miserable slaves to 
learn them the way to be saved. A ship from Madagsor hath 
brought 120 of them since three weeks. The number doth 
increase daily and the spiritual harvest would be great if the 
glory of God was earnestly seeked by our white people.™ 


Negro Men Negro Women 


Masters and Mistresses Their Ages Their Ages Negro Boys 
Names by Guess by Guess Negro Girls 
Mrs. Bloom 1 
Mr. Derick Defort 
Mr. Amillton 1 28 
Mr. Henry Lane 2 30:24 
Cornet: Vanhorn 1 @® 
Jacobus Courland 1 35 
Aldolph Phillips 1 40 
Dr Couling 1 35 
Mr. Congrove 1 30 
Mrs. Dekey 1 40 
Mr. Vanderhill 1 24 1 
Mr. John Roswell 1 
Mr. Jer: Reading 
Dec. 23: 1719 37 28 12 8 Elias Neau 8: 


52Helen Tunnicliff Catterall (Editor), Judicial Cases Concerning American 
Slavery and the Negro (Washington, 1926-1937), 5 volumes, published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. Volumes IV and V, brought out after Mrs. 
Catterall’s death, were completed by James J. Hayden. 

58Translation of Elias Neau to David Humphreys, New York, January 22, 
1720, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Al4, pp. 110-111. 

54Translation of Elias Neau to [Secretary], New York, November 20, 1720, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IV, April 21, 1721. The baptised included 
two men and three women; Neau was preparing others for baptism on Christmas. 

55Elias Neau to David Humphreys, New York, — 22, 1721, in S. P. G. 


MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A15, pp. 95-96; Journal of S. P - & (L. C. Trans.), IV, 
June 15, 1722. 
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The problem of supplying the Negroes with simple religious litera- 
ture constantly engaged the attention of the Society and its field 
workers. In 1722, Mr. Neau asked for Church Catechisms with the 
alphabet in them, because, he said, several Negroes learned to read and 
rehearse the Church Catechism at home, which was also a means for 
the white children of the Dutch and French to learn the catechism.™* 
That same year, death brought Mr. Neau’s activities to a close. His 
devotion to religious and charitable work was shown by his bequest of 
a considerable part of his estate.** 


Mr. Vesey asked the Society to appoint some one in Priest’s Orders 
in Neau’s place. In that way, Vesey would have some one to assist 
him in instructing the children, and the newcomer could function in 
all religious services.** The churchwardens and vestry of Trinity 
Church also petitioned the Society for an ordained catechist to re- 
place Neau, urging that by the assistance of a man in Orders, the 
Society would, “. . . exceedingly advance the honor . . . of our holy 
Church . . . at this critical juncture when the Dissenters here have 
united their forces, and by the encouragement and liberal contributions 
from abroad, have been enabled to raise two meeting houses and sup- 
port ministers... . °° 


The Rev. William Huddleston, who had been catechizing slaves 
and apprentices on Sunday afternoons under Mr. Vesey’s direction, 
asked for Neau’s position, saying that “Swarms of negroes come about 
my door and asking if I would be pleased to teach them and build 
on Mr. Neau’s foundation. Mr. Neau upon his death had begged me 


56Elias Neau to [Secretary], New York, May 22, 1722, in Journal of S. P. 
G. (L. C. Trans.), IV, February 15, 1722/1723. Neau also reported in this letter 
- a of an Indian woman, and a mulatto woman; both had frequented 
is school. 

57Trinity Church received 20£, Rector of Trinity Church 25£, and several 
minésters welcomed substantial legacies. William Huddleston to David Hum- 
phreys, New York, Nov. 24, 1722, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A1l6, pp. 
213-214. 

58Mr. Vesey said he had been officiating 24 years, and was in declining age 
and health, and his increasingly heavy burdens of parochial duties were more 
than he could do efficiently. See William Vesey to David Humphreys, New 
York, October 4, 1722, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A16, 209-210. 

59Minister, churchwardens, and vestry [of Trinity Church] to David Hum- 
phreys, New York, December 18, 1722, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A16, 
pp. 229-230. Which faith the dissenters belonged to was not mentioned, but Neau 
had earlier said his enemies included “Arians, Socinians, Quakers, deists.” See 
Neau to David Humphreys, New York, April 2, 1722, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), Al6, p. 196. 

6oWilliam Huddleston to David Humphreys, New York, July 29, 1721, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A15, p. 98; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
LY, June 10, 1722. Mr. Huddleston said he usually catechised about 100 a Sun- 
day, and his wife was a great help to him in this work. 
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to do the same.’** Although Huddleston was permitted to take over 
these duties for a year,®*? the work was given to the Rev. James Wet- 
more.** However, Huddleston was appointed as Negro catechist in 
the parish under Mr. Vesey, instea | of being supported by the Society.” 
He remained faithful to his task ntil his death, in 1726. Never ap- 
pointed by the Society, it neverthe ess gave his widow, Sarah Huddles- 
ton, £50 as a reward for her hu band’s services. 

Mr. Wetmore was warmly welcomed in New York. For his 
support, in addition to the Society’s allowance, he reported that, 


. a subscription was promoted for one year which He 
amounts to 71£ in New York money. I assist the Rev. Mr. a 
Vesey in his parochial work and attend catechizing every 
Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday evening at my own house 
besides in the church every Sunday before evening service. 
I have sometimes near 200 children and servants to instruct 
whom I teach the Church catechism and commonly add some . 
practical discourse suitable to their capacities joined with some Va 


devotions. 

But within two years after his arrival the usual ebb and flow ap- 
peared, and he complained that his catechumens were very few; the 
masters chose to instruct the Negroes at home, rather than let them 
venture into companies together. Following this argument, he was of 
the opinion that a missionary was not as necessary in New York as in 
other parts of the country where, he declared, “. . . people are wholly 
destitute.” Mr. Wetmore also found it too expensive in New York, Hei) 


and asked for a transfer to Rye, New York." if i 
The Society, upon receipt of this letter, appointed Mr. Wetmore i 
to Rye, but asked him to explain his intimation that a catechist was no mh of 


longer needed in New York. He complained that his energies were 
needlessly dissipated so that on Sundays, he read prayers in the morn- | 2 


61William Huddleston to David Humphreys, New York, November 24, 1722, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A16, pp. 213-214; same idea presented in a let- 
ter written by Huddleston Dec. 18, 1722, in ibid., A. 16, p. 228. 

82William Huddleston to David Humphreys, New York, June 27, 1723, . 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Al7, pp. 233-234. Huddleston wrote that he * 
had been teaching the Negroes in the steeple every Sunday afternoon, and before 
and after the sermon at his own house, until he received further orders. 

63Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IV, December 20, 1723. 

s4William Vesey to David Humphreys, New York, November 8, 1725, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Bl, No. 85. 

85Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), V. April 15, 1726. 

®6James Wetmore to David Humphreys, New York, November 7, 1724, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A18, pp. 202-203; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. ; 
Trans.), V. February 19, 1724/[1725|; see also a letter from Mr. Vesey to the 
Society thanking the members for Wetmore’s appointment, November 6, 1724, 
in Journal of S. FR G. (L. C. Trans.), V, February 19, 1724 [1725]. ’ 

®tJames Wetmore to David Humphreys, New York, June 24, 1726, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A19, p. 396. 
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ing, catechized at noon, preached in the afternoon, catechized again 
in the evening. In addition, he instructed his Negroes on Wednesday 
and Friday nights, gave catechisms to the poor whites and Negroes, 


and invited them to attend catechetical lectures. Mr. Wetmore then ex- 
plained, 


As to the negroes, they are not sui juris and I believe 
many of their masters are in fault, but most of them are so 
vicious that people don’t care to trust them in companies to- 
gether, and some have under pretense of going to catechizing 
taken opportunity to [be] absent from their masters service 
many days, so that when I discoursed with some they have 
told me they chose to instruct their servants at home. . . . I 
continued my instructions at eight o’clock Friday evenings, 
the first winter, in hopes of gaining a company, but was dis- 


appointed. Before spring I had not more than two or three 
negroes that attended.®* 


Nevertheless, the officials of Trinity Church were not discouraged, 
but wrote the Society for another catechist. They asked the Society 


. . to appoint another catechist with the usual salary 
to officiate in this place, here being about one thousand and 
four hundred Indian and negro slaves, and the number daily 
increasing by births and importations from Guinea, and other 
parts. A considerable number of these negroes, by the So- 
ciety’s charity, have already been instructed in the principles 
of Christianity, have received holy baptism, are communicants 
of our Church, and frequently approach the altar. We doubt 
not but the Society has received from Mr. Neau, their former 
catechist, repeated accounts of the great success of his mis- 
sion. And since Mr. Wetmore’s appointment, we have with 
great pleasure observed on Sundays, upwards of an hun- 
dred English children and negro servants attending him in 
the Church and their Catechetical instruction being ended, 
singing Psalms and praising God with great Devotion. 

The Honorable Society at all times and more especially 
of late has most zealously patronized the cause of these poor 
infidels, who otherwise might still have remained ignorant of 
the True God and the only way to happiness; and their great 
charity dispensed among them here, having already produced 
such blessed efforts, must raise them an extraordinary joy at 
present, will be a vast accession to their future happiness and 
increase their rewards of glory in another world. We could 
say much more on this occasion, but this we hope will be suf- 
ficient to guard them against any attempts to persuade them 
to turn their bounty another way and induce them to believe, 


68James Wetmore to David Humphreys, West Chester, December 3, 1726, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Bl, No. 72 
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that the office of a catechist here, is of as great an importance 


as ever, and that his salary is as well and charitably bestowed, 
as any missionary in all these parts.® 


Mr. Vesey supported this request and recommended the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. Thomas Colgan, and arranged for continued support, 


I am sensible what endeavors have been used to divert 
the current of the Society’s bounty another way, but I trust that 
no solicitations will ever pre [vail] on that Venerable Body 
to withhold from the poor slaves of this city the means of 
catechetical instruction which their great charity has for so 
many years been vouchsafed to them. For sure I am that the 
Society cannot do a greater charity to these poor infidels, 
than to employ a person on purpose to instruct them to in 
the principles of religion, who I fear would otherwise re- 
main ignorant of the true God, and the only way to happi- 


ness. . . . The number of slaves . . . already amounting to 
near one thousand five hundred souls, which are redeemed 
by . . . the Society’s charitable assistance. . . . The only 


imaginable objection against it, is that some Masters are not 


so forward as they should be to command their slaves duely 
to catechist.*° 


The Society appointed the Rev. Mr. Colgan in December, 1726," 
and the following May he reported that his catechumens numbered only 
fifty, mostly white, but he expected an increased attendance of slaves, 
and asked for Prayer Books and Church Catechisms to distribute among 
them.7? In December, 1728, he reported his black students as num- 
bering sixty, and the adults among them had “a pretty good knowl- 
edge of the principles of the Christian religion.” He had baptized 
men, women, and children, and those who could read attended public 
service."* The masters, he believed, were becoming more compliant, 
careful, and desirous of having their Negroes educated. In 1731, the 
Rev. Thomas Colgan was transferred to Jamaica, Long Island, and 
next year his New York position as catechist was filled by the Rev. 

*°Rector, Churchwardens and Vestry of Trinity Church to [Secretary], New 


York, July 5, 1726, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 73. The qualifica- 
tions for the new catechist included a good, clear voice, pious character, education 
and orders. 

TWilliam Vesey to David Humphreys, December 20, 1726, New York, in, 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A19, pp. 421-422. The success of Neau and Hud- 
dleston is stressed in this letter. 

T1Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), V, December 16, 1726. 

™2Thomas Colgan to David Humphreys, New York, May 10, 1727, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A20, p. 186. 

™Thomas Colgan to David Humphreys, New York, December 23, 1728, in 


S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A21, p. 376. Colgan again asked for Prayer Books 
for those who could read. 
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Richard Charlton.** Mr. Charlton explained that in the summer season 
he had a large number of catechumens, but, in the winter, the severity 
of the weather reduced attendance. However, he was able to report 
eighteen Negroes baptized, six of them adults, from April 23, 1732, to 
April 23, 1733." This number rose to thirty-four from April 20, 1735, 
to April 20, 1736.** The Negroes naturally were learning slowly. He 
asked for Common Prayer Books with the New Version of Psalms, 
some catechisms with explanations for those Negroes who could read. 
Many Negroes could repeat the Church Catechism from memory, 


“. . . and give a tollerable acct of the Lord’s Supper.”*7_ Mr. Charlton 
wrote in 1739, 


The great numb™ of Negroes here, belonging to Mast® of 
different persuasions, and I am sorry to say of many, so negli- 
gent of their instruction, will I doubt not, tho’ of a different 
colour yet having precious & immortal souls, be always 
look’d upon as true objects of y® Charity. I for my part w® 


the assistance of God will do what in me lies to promote their 
Salvation. . . .%° 


Beginning in the following year, 1740, Mr. Charlton’s records 
noted that his Negro catechumens, who had been remiss, were more 
diligent in their attendance, and were improving surprisingly. Some 
masters supported his activities, a change due in part to public and 


private exhortations. Mr. Charlton wrote to Secretary Philip Bear- 
croft, 


I am now training up more y" 20 Negroe children in 
the way of religion, and i am instructing near an equal num- 
ber of Adults in the Christian faith, who as they are qualified 
are admitted to baptism. Some of y® former have been recev4 
into y® Church when Infants: but alas! if we shod rest there, 
they might have the form w*t® out ever acknowledging the 
power of Godliness. 

Since y® year of my appointment for New York, 20th of 
Aprill 1732 there have been 198 Negroes bap: 24 of w°" were 
Adults. And since the 20*® of October Last to y® 20 of 


™4Richard Charlton had asked for the position in 1731 but was not appointed 
immediately. See Charlton to [Secretary], June 6, 1731, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. 
C. Trans.), V, November 19, 1731. 
Richard Charlton to [Secretary], New York, June 5, 1733, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VI, March 15, 1733/ [1734]. 
™Richard Charlton to [Secretary], New York, December 13, 1736, in Jour- 
_nal of S. P.G. (L. C. Trans.), VII, May 20, 1737; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
A26, p. 311, 
+t Richard Charlton to [Philip Bearcroft], New York, December 3, 1739, in 
(L. C. Trans.), B7, pt. I1, p. 103. 
8] bi. 
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Apr! 1740, 16 Negro children and Six Adults were baptised 
and there are now 6 Negro Com*s,”® 


In March, 1740, Mr. Charlton reported that he read, after Divine 
Service on Fridays, a short lecture upon part of the Church Catechism, 
and afterwards examined the catechumens out of Lewis’ Exposition 
of the Church Catechism. The vestry of Trinity Church, to encourage 
the undertaking, had reprinted between 200 and 300 of the Catechisms. 
The student of these Anglican records gains the impression that much 
was required of the Negroes, in the way of attendance, instruction and 
attainment, and that superficial work was discouraged. 

It should be noted that the missionary was equipped both as school- 
master and catechist with the considerable literature provided for the 
purpose, the origin of the great volume of tracts which provided the 
lower classes with dramatic and solid reading in the Victorian period. 
Every missionary appointed by the S.P.G. was given not only a 
“Mission Library,” but small books and tracts for distribution among 
the whites, Negroes, and Indians. The catechists often asked for 
Bibles, Common Prayer Books, Church Catechisms and the Expositions 
on the Catechism, also books such as the Homilies, Expositions on 
the Articles, and spelling books. Sometimes the translation of these 
books was required either for the Dutch, French, or Indian language, 
according to the racial backgrounds of the inhabitants.*° Under this 


T°Richard Charlton to [Philip Bearcroft], New York, July 15, 1740, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B7, P. II, p. 106. In addition to the Negroes, many 
white children and servants attended catechism. 

80The books most commonly called for by the Society’s workers among the 
heathen were: (1) Thomas Wilson (Bishop of Sodor and Man), The Knowl- 
edge and Practice of Christianity made casy to the meanest capacities: or an 
Essay towards an Instruction for the Indians, which will be of use to such Chris- 
tians as have not well considered the meaning of the Religion they profess . . 
London, 1741, (Huntington Library); (2) Bishop Gibson, Three Addresses on the 
Instruction of the Negroes (1727), which includes an address to the Christians in 
England to promote Negro instruction, another to the Masters and Mistresses in 
the plantations, and one to the Society's missionaries; (3) Lewis, Exposition of 
the Church Catechism, was the favorite explanation of the Catechism for stu- 
dents, although others could be found in the missionaries’ libraries, such as The 
Church-Catechism broke into short Questions, Worthington’s Scripture Cate- 
chism, Dr. Woodward’s Short Catechism, with an Explanation of diverse hard 
Words, New Method of Catechizing, and Bishop Gloucester on the Catechism; 
(4) The Whole Duty of Man by Way of Question and Answer; (5) Dyche’s spell- 
ing books; (6) and a never ending request for Bibles, Common Prayers, Cate- 
chisms, and Hornbooks. From 1702 to 1741, ten thousand Bibles and Common 
Prayers, and a hundred thousand small Tracts were distributed by the Society. 
See the statement made in 1741 Ay Bishop Secker, in C. F. Pascoe, Two Hun- 
dred Years of the S. P. G., I, p. 8; for a list of books distributed and transla- 
tions of Bible, Catechism, Lives etc., see ibid., pp. 798-8l6a. A list of books 
found in @ missionary’s library can be found in a letter from .R. Maule to John 
Chamberlayne, Charleston, S. C., November 28, 1707, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), A3, No. LXXX # also see a list of books available for the Society's 
schools in William Webb Kemp, Sapport of Schools in Colonial New York, pp. 
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regime of ample literature and instruction, Mr. Charlton emphasized 
that the spiritual knowledge of some of his Negroes, was such “. . . 
as might make many white people (who have had more happy oppor- 
tunities of instruction) blush, were they present at their examina- 
tion.”’** 

Mr. Vesey praised Mr. Charlton in several letters to the Society, 
saying that Charlton was “. . . very Diligent in his Business and takes 
Effectual Care that the Society’s Bounty towards him Shall not be ill 
Bestowed.’’**? And Mr. Charlton, in turn, wrote to the Society that 
his Negroes not only improved in knowledge but also reduced it to 
practice, which was remarkable because there was at this time, as might 
well be expected, much “immorality” among the black men.** From 
November 11, 1740, to June 18, 1741, he baptized five adult Negroes 
and thirteen children,** and from June to October 26, 1741, seventeen 
more were baptized.** He hoped that by Christmas, 1741, five or six 
more Negroes would be qualified for baptism and added, 


The Num? of my Friday Catechumens exceed 90, and y* 
of the Negroes is above 70: and I do believe it wold [sic] 
have been greater by this time, had not that wicked plott 
(w°? no doubt y" have heard of) been set on foot here— 
Whence it had it’s rise I will not presume to say; but this J 
can’t help declaring, y‘ Mr. Whitefield’s letter to the people of 
Maryland . . . gave great countenance to it, and I am Sat- 
isfied, yt whoever carefully reads it will join in opinion w 
me: not that I sho’d think Mr. Whitefield to be so extreamly 
wicked as to promote destruction of this City, wt it’s inhabi- 
tants: but the misfortune was y* imprudence & indiscretion 
directed his pen, when he wrote that letter. . . .** 


24-25; and for translations of the Bible into the Mohawk language see David 
Humphreys, Historical Account of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
(1730) pp. 302-303. 

81Richard Charlton to [Philip Bearcroft], New York, November 11, 1740, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B7, pt. II, p. 107; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. 
Trans.), VIII, March 20, 1740/1741. 

82William Vesey to [Secretary], New York, December 1, 1739, in S. P. G 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B7, Pt. II, p. 71; see also ibid., Journal of S. P. G. (L 
C. Trans.), VIII, April 18, 1740, and August 17, 1739. 

88Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, New York, June 18, 1741, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B9, No. 61; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VIII, 
October 16, 1741. 

84] bid. 

85Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, New York, October 30, 1741, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B9, No. 62. 

86Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, New York, October 30, 1741. in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B9, No. 62; Rev. John Gillies, Memoirs of the Late 
Rev. George Whitefield, revised by Aaron C. Seymour (N. Y. 1835), II, p. 454. 
No doubt the letter Charlton speaks of was the one Gillies mentions as written on 
April 18, 1740. He states (p. 454), “This day [April 18, 1740] was published Mr. 
Whitefield’s letter to the Inhabitants of Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, about their abuse of the poor negroes.” 
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Mr. Charlton’s baptisms continued at a steady pace; nine, between 
October, 1741, and March, 1742,*7 ten, between March and September,** 
thirteen during the next half year,®® and three were admitted to 
communion.*® Besides, the catechumens were improving in spiritual 
knowledge, and the Common Prayer Books were inducing several of 
them to learn to read. Charlton asked for more Prayer Books, Cate- 
chisms, and the Bishop of Man’s Essay. 

This heartening success temporarily ceased during 1743 and 1744, 
because of the illness of Mr. Charlton.°* By March, 1744, he had suffi- 
ciently recovered to baptize fourteen Negroes that year, sixteen the 
next year, when three were admitted to communion.*? However, the 
load was too heavy, and, in 1745, he induced Mr. Joseph Hildreth to 
assist him. Hildreth early reported forty white children in his school 
besides twelve Negreos.®* In 1746, his slave attendance had increased 
to fifteen evening scholars sent him by their masters. These he taught 
to read the Bible and to sing psalm tunes.°* He believed that psalm 
singing, after catechizing, was a reading aid as well as valuable in en- 
abling the slaves to join and identify themselves with the regular wor- 
ship. A “pious spirit” combined with an “apparent earnest attention” 
gave Mr. Charlton the prospect of a “hopeful harvest.”** The Negroes, 
held in slavery, often recently from Africa, in process of learning the 
English language, and faced with the problems of adapting themselves 
into the white man’s social order, could not always live up to missionary 
expectancy. And the hard work told on the missionaries. Mr. Charl- 
ton became ill again, in 1746,°* and asked to be transferred to Staten 

8™Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, New York, March 26, 1742, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, No. 67. Two of the Negroes were adults. 

88/bid., September 30, 1742, B10, No. 68. 

89[bid., March 28, 1743, B11, No. 146. 

%”]bid., September 30, 1742, B10, No. 68. 

%1Mr. Charlton was struck by a fever which kept him confined for five weeks. 
He wrote that his Negroes showed a deep concern for him. See Charlton to 


Philip Bearcroft, New York, September 30, 1743, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), B11, No. 147. 

%2Richard Charlton to [Secretary], New York, September 30, 1745, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B14, p. 104. 

Joseph Hildreth to [Secretary], New York, November 21, 1745, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, No. 221; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), X, 
March 21, 1745/1746. 

Joseph Hildreth to [Secretary], New York, March 29, 1745/46 in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), X, September 19, 1746. Mr. Hildreth asked for an 
addition to his salary of £10 per year. Five pounds additional was granted. 

Richard Charlton to [Philip Bearcroft], New York, July 14, 1746, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B14, p. 103. 

*6Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, New York, September 29, 1746, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B14, p. 107. Mr. Charlton wrote, “To my great 
misfortune I have been greatly afflicted with an exquisite pain in the Sma!l of my 
back (where the grand seat of pains was in my late disorder) but yet thank God 
I can in some measure relieve it by sitting.” 
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Island to the position formerly held by the Rev. Richard Caner, who 
had died of smallpox.** This request was granted.** 

On July 1, 1747, the Rev. Samuel Auchmuty petitioned the Society 
for the position of catechist at New York,°® was accepted, and arrived 
in New York, in January, 1748, where he found the slaves well in- 
structed. In August, he wrote to the Society, 


This is . . . to inform you y‘ I now constantly every 
Friday read a Lecture, after w°" I Catechise y® Children; the 
Slaves not being able to attend on any Day but Sunday. It’s 
with the greatest pleasure, yt I can now acquaint you, y* sev- 
eral of my black Catechumens make no small proficiency in 
the Christian Religion, & yt the Number of y™ increases. I 
have baptized since my arrival here Five full grown Blacks, 
& at least Thirty Infants, & have now several Adults pre- 
paring, themselves for Baptism. . . .*°° 


Mr. Hildreth continued his instructions under Auchmuty’s super- 
vision and reported a class of twenty Negroes, whom he taught in 
the evenings. Besides his school he stated, there were “. . . 1 Lattin, 
1 French, 1 Dutch, & 8 English schools in New York.”'* <A new 
school house was built by the parishioners of New York for the 


teacher,’®? but the year after its completion, it was completely destroyed 
by fire.*% 


Two years later, in 1750, Mr. Auchmuty reported his success, 


Since my last [December 1749] I have baptized about 
twenty-five negro infants, and eight adults, and can with truth 
assure you that my black catechumens daily increase, and seem 
to be fonder of becoming Christians than they were when I 
first came among them. I must also acquaint you that the 
Masters of the slaves in this place have also become more de- 
sirous than they used to be, to have their servants baptized, 


*TRichard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, New York, December 17, 1746, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B14, p. 109 

*Journai of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), ba March 20, 1746/1747. 

99S amuel ec to [Secretary], London, July 1, 1747, in Journal of S. 
P.G. (L. C. Trans.), X, July 17, 1747. Mr. Auchmuty was born in Boston, edu- 
cated at Harvard, and ordained by the Bishop of London in 1747. He was the 
son of Robert Auchmuty, Judge of the Court of Admiralty at Boston. 

100Samuel Auchmuty to Philip Bearcroft, New York, August 22, 1748, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B16, No. 59; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
XI, November 18, 1748. 

101 Joseph Hildreth to Philip Bearcroft, New York, March 26, 1748, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B16, No. 44; see also Journal of S. P. é. Tiles Goa 
Trans.), XI, July 15, 1748. 

102Samuel Auchmuty to Philip Bearcroft, New York, December 30, 1749, in 
“S. P.G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B17, No. 116; Journal of S. ?.& es Trans.), 
XI, March 16, 1749/1750. 

> ane ‘Hildreth to [Secretary], New York, April 6, 1750, in Journal of S. 
P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XI, July 20, 1750. 
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and instructed in the principles of our most holy religion. I, 


for my part, shall do whatever I can to promote Christianity 
among them. . . .** 


The much needed school was rebuilt, thirty black scholars'® usually 


attended, and Mr. Hildreth taught psalm tunes to at least twenty Ne- 
groes every evening.'®* 


In October, 1751, Mr. Auchmuty again reviewed his work in a 
report, stating, 


Agreeable to my inclination, as well as my duty, I now 
readily embrace this opportunity of acquainting you with the 
present state of my black catechumens. The number of those 
who are arrived to manhood are not so numerous as those 
who are about the age of fourteen or under. Most of the 
former (to the number of forty or more) are well acquainted 
with the principles of our most Holy Religion, and a good num- 
ber of them, I have the pleasure to see, lead lives agreeable 
thereto. Some few of them are communicants. The latter seem 
to promise well, being pretty well acquainted with their 
catechism, owing in a great measure to the care and piety of 
their respective masters and mistresses. I constantly attend 
both great and small, every Lord’s Day unless unavoidable 
prevented, and not only heard them repeat their catechism, 
but also I endeavour to make them sensible of the true mean- 
ing of every question, which naturally opens and discovers to 
them the Christian scheme, and the Duty and Obligation they 
are under to live as Christians. Besides catechizing the blacks, 
I have attending at the same time a number of white children, 
seldom less than sixty or seventy, which with my black catechu- 
mens make up a congregation of one hundred and _ thirty, 
sometimes more. . . . I have now two negro adults preparing 
themselves for the Communion, and I trust in God, before long, 
will be worth[y] communicants. From the second of October 
1750, (the date of my letter in the last abstracts) to the sec- 
ond of October 1751, I have baptized sixteen black adults, 
all well instructed in the principles of our most Holy Religion 
and constant attendants on Divine Service and catechizing. 
Also thirty-nine black infants.’ 


104Samuel Auchmuty to [Philip Bearcroft], New York, October 2, 1750, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B18, No. 98; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
XI, January 18, 1750/1751. 

1065Samuel Auchmuty to Philip Bearcroft, New York, December 28, 1750, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B18, No. 99. Mr. Auchmuty stated that he had 
no place to teach school except in the Church. 

106Joseph Hildreth to Philip Bearcroft, New York, March 28, 1751, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B19, No. 68; see also B19, No. 70; B20, No. 58 (April 
10, 1752); and B20, No. 59 (October 28, 1752). 

107Samuel Auchmuty to Philip Bearcroft, New York, October 2, 1751, in S. 


P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B20, No. 52; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
XII, February 21, 1752. 
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During the winter of 1751-1752, his black catechumens suffered 
the usual seasonal decline, intensified by the missionary’s illness.°% In 
the following year, 1753, his black scholars numbered sixty, and from 
July, 1752, to January, 1753, twenty-four children and six adults were 
baptized,?°® and in the first six months of 1753, fifty Negro infants, 
and twelve adults were baptized."*® The black catechumens had been 
divided by Mr. Auchmuty into two classes, one of which learned Lewis’ 
Exposition, and the other the Catechism itself. Many of the Negroes 
could read very well, and attended Divine Service regularly and used 
their Prayer Books.'*** His baptisms from January, 1756, to July, 1759, 
included one hundred and thirty-four children and seven adults.*!* 
Mr. Auchmuty was pleased with his Negroes’ piety and intelligence. 
He wrote to the Society, on January 2, 1762, in this optimistic vein, 


In my last, I acquainted you that I had two black catechu- 
mens preparing themselves to receive the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper; Since which, with great satisfaction, I have 
admitted them to the Holy Table; their characters being un- 
exceptionable, and their knowledge of our most holy religion, 
and their duty, very considerable for people of their colour. 
They read well. I have also admited a negro man to the 
communion, that was recommended to me, after finding his 
character and proficiency in the principles of our most holy 
religion, joined with an eager desire to fulfill the injunction 
of our blessed redeemer, such as I could wish or expect. The 
good pleasure these blacks afford me, is still augmented by 
the prospect I have of soon admitting two more to the Table 
of the Lord. They are two women of unexceptionable char- 
acter, at present under instruction, read well, are very desirous 
of tasting the heavenly feast. 

Since the date of my last, I have baptized 25 negro chil- 
dren and three adults, and have three more under my care 
preparing for baptism."** 
108Samuel Auchmuty to Philip Bearcroft, New York, March 26, 1752, in S. 


P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B20, No. 56; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
XII, July 17, 1752. Auchmuty had a severe cold which kept him from his duties 
for several weeks. 
109Samuel Auchmuty to [Secretary], January 6, 1753, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), XII, April 19, 1753. 
110]bid., November 23, 1753, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XII, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1754. 
111Samuel Auchmuty to [Secretary], New York, July 3, 1756, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIII, December 17, 1756. 
112From January, 1756, to July, 1756, 35 children and one adult were baptized ; 
from July to December, 1756, 25 children and one adult baptized; from Decem- 
ber, 1756, to June, 1757, 36 children and 2 adults baptized, and from July, 1758, to 
* July, 1759, 38 children and three adults were baptized, also one mulatto woman 
slave was admitted to communion. 


113Samuel a to Pog? Bearcroft, New York, January 2, 1762, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 3. 
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These religious and educational activities, the modern equivalent 
of evening schools for working people, were carried on as voluntary 
enterprises. The teachers had no powers of compulsion and the pupils 
were usually living in a state of slavery. 

In September, 1760, the educational facilities in New York City 
were enlarged through the establishment of a Negro school by The Bray 
Associates.'** “The most significant result,’ as stated by William 
Webb Kemp in his Support of Schools in Colonial New York by the 
S.P.G., “was the division of the instruction between this new enterprise 
and the catechist. Thereafter the Negro catechumens were assembled 
for the usual service and catechetical exercises. To the school was 
assigned the work related to lay instruction.”*** Mr. Auchmuty de- 
scribed his relation with the new Negro school to Secretary Bearcroft, 


. . . [ have had a considerable addition of young catechumens 
from our negro school. 

This school was begun at the desire and expence of the 
Associates of the late Dr. Bray. It was opened on the 224 day 
of September, 1760, and in a little better than four months was 
completely full, and so continues to this day. The number 
is limited to thirty; though double that number, at least, have 
requested to be admitted. The necessity and usefulness of 
such a school, being already seen, by many pious owners of 
young slaves. Prompted by duty and inclination, and re- 
quested by the Associates, I frequently visit the school, hear 
the scholars read, say their prayers, and catechise, and give 
them such instruction and advice, as they require. Besides 
this I order them to attend my lectures constantly on the 
Lord’s Day, and catechise them and the adults together, by 
which means, I hope, as they grow up, to perfect them in the 
great and important doctrines of our most holy religion, and to 
lead them, by the blessing of God, upon my poor endeavors, to 
happiness hereafter, I must confess I can’t help being very 
sanguine in my expectation from this little flock, as they are 
early instructed in their duty to God and man. They have al- 
ready made a very considerable progress in sewing, knitting, 
reading, etc., and will I make no doubt, with proper man- 
agement, and care, answer the truly pious designs of the worthy 
Associates.**® 


1144n article on the Bray Associates by the Rev. Edgar Legare Pennington 
is soon to appear in the next issue of the American Antiquarian Society Proceed- 
ings. 

. 115William Webb Kemp, The Support of Schools in Colonial New York by 

the S. P. G., p. 253. 

116Samuel Auchmuty to Philip Bearcroft, New York, September 19, 1761, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 2; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans), 
XV, January 15, 1762. 
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Moreover, the Negroes, in Mr. Auchmuty’s charge were making 
progress. Between sixty and seventy were in constant attendance. 
Even those who could not read paid strict attention to his lectures on 
the catechism. During a sixteen month period, he had admitted three 


adults to Communion and baptized nine adults and ninety-nine chil- 
dren.**? 


Mr. Auchmuty, from time to time, reported progress, 


My number of black catechumens is increased, and many 
of them are serious, well-disposed people and communicants. 
By all that I can learn they are in general exemplary in their 
conduct and behaviour. It affords me no small pleasure to 
reflect that not one single black that has been admitted by 
me to the Holy Communion, has turned out bad; or been in 
any shape, a disgrace to our holy profession. 

Since my last I have baptized four adults, after previous 
instruction ; and thirty-five infants. I have also admitted one 
man, and one woman to the Holy Communion. There are two 
more preparing for that sacred ordinance.''* 


Mr. Auchmuty’s success pointed him out for clerical advancement, 
and, when Dr. Henry Barclay, rector of Trinity Church, died in Au- 
gust, 1764, he was chosen by the Vestry to fill the vacancy, and re- 
signed as Negro catechist. The Rev. Charles Inglis, missionary at 
Dover, Delaware (1759-1765), was chosen as his assistant.''® The 
work of catechizing the Negroes was given temporarily to Mr. Ogilive.'*° 
Concurrently, the Negro School of the Bray associates was thriving, 
constantly aided by the Society’s catechist. The school in Mr. Auch- 
muty’s opinion, would always need inspection and supervision. Con- 
stant pressure on masters and slaves was necessary to keep the work 


117Samuel Auchmuty to Daniel Burton, New York, June 29, 1762, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 4; ibid., March 30, 1763, B2, No. 5. 

118Samuel Auchmuty to Daniel Burton, New York, March 29, 1764, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 6a; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVI, 
July 20, 1764. 

119Samuel Auchmuty to Daniel Burton, New York, September 10, 1764, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 8; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
XVI, November 16, 1764. Charles Inglis was missionary for Dover 1759-1765, 
Rector of Trinity Church, New York, 1777-1783, and in 1787 went to Nova Scotia 
as the first colonial bishop. For an excellent study of the Rev. Mr. Inglis see 
John Wolfe Lydekker, Life and Letters of Charles Inglis. 

120Sqmuel Auchmuty to Daniel Burton, New York, April 13, 1765, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 9. Although the MSS. spells the temporary 
catechist’s name as Ogilive, and does not give his Christian name, no doubt this is 
the Rev. John Ogilvie, S. P. G. missionary to the Albany and Fort Hunter In- 
dians, 1749-1762. In 1759, he went as chaplain to the Royal American Regiment 
im the British expedition to Niagara. In 1763, Ogilvie was appointed senior as- 
sistant curate to Dr. Auchmuty at Trinity Church, New York. See John Wolfe 
Lydekker, Life and Letters of Charles Inglis, pp. 72 (footnote 3), 91. 
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going. ‘Trinity Church, in debt for the large sum of £10,000, could 
as yet give no adequate local aid‘? The Society reluctantly, after 
several pleas, agreed to contribute £10 per annum.’** Mr. Joseph 
Hildreth, already familiar with the work, as he had been schoolmaster 
for several years, was appointed.’** Mr. Auchmuty asked for Bibles, 
Prayer Books, and Tracts, the only texts for the use of the slaves. It 
is difficult for the modern reader to visualize the school of the mid- 
eighteenth century when the rich equipment of texts, maps, carefully 
devised curricula for the use of skilled teachers was largely unknown. 
He wrote gratefully to the Society, 


You will be so good as to return my sincere thanks to 
the Society for appointing a catechist to the poor Negroes in 
this city, whose hearts are filled with gratitude upon the occa- 
sion. The Catechist has entered upon his office. I have at- 
tended him, and have classed them in such a manner as will 
render his business easy to himself, and useful to the catechu- 
mens. The numbers that attend exceed two hundred. I will 
have a complete list made out, of their names, etc., with a list 
also of the communicants and send them to you by the first 
good opportunity. You may be assured that I have their 
eternal interest so much at heart that I shall visit them almost 
every Sunday. If prevented by other avocations, I will take 
care that one of my assistants supply my place.’** 


Mr. Hildreth explained his methods to the Society, 


As to my negro catechumens, about a hundred adults be 
[sides] children give constant attention every Sunday evening 
after Church, they behave with the utmost decency, and are 
fond of instruction. Each of the ministers have visited this 
little Society, and favoured them with a lecture; but the duty 
of this Parish is so great that it can but seldom be expected 
from them. However, in order to forward their instruction 
as much as possible, I am going through Dr. Bray’s catechetical 
lectures; as they are short I can read one each evening (in 
absence of the minister) after catechise, and so conclude with 


121Samuel Auchmuty to Daniel Burton, New York, April 13, 1765, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 9; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVI, 
July 19, 1765. 

122Samuel Auchmuty to Daniel Burton, New York, January 30, 1770, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 35; see also ibid., August 16, 1770, B2, No. 
37. Mr. Auchmuty said his and his assistant’s duties were too numerous to in- 
clude the instruction of the Negroes. 

128]bid., April 25, 1771, B2, No. 39. 

124Samuel Auchmuty to Daniel Burton, New York, April 25, 1771, in S. P. 


G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 39; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIX, 
July 19, 1771. 
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the post Communion Prayers, general thanksgiving, and sing- 
ing a Psalm.’* 


In 1773, Hildreth’s catechumens numbered about 100, who at- 
tended the schoolroom on Sunday evenings and behaved “with utmost 
decency and attention.” He, like his predecessor, formed two classes, 
one to learn Lewis’ Exposition and the other the Church Catechism. 
He usually read one of Archbishop Secker’s lectures to the Negroes 
and concluded with prayers and the singing of a Psalm.’*® The cate- 
chumens, he felt, were sincere Christians, but, by 1776, his catechumens 
were diminishing, due of course to the upheaval of the American Revo- 
lution. He told sadly of the shutting of the Church after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the Loyalists leaving the city to prevent their 
arrest, and the burning of part of the city causing the loss of “. . 
our ancient, beautiful Parish Church, the Parsonage, and schoolhouse. 
So rapid and violent were the flames that nothing could be saved out 
of either.”**7 To New York City, as to other parts of the Colonies, 
ideas and institutions had come and adapted themselves, so that the 
War, with its destructive effects, produced merely temporary interrup- 
tions in Negro Christianization and education. 


II. In Towns AND RuRAL AREAS 


Turning now to towns and rural areas and their beginnings earlier 
in the century, it is to be remembered that the Society was giving close 
attention to Negro education outside of New York City. Missionary 
and schoolmaster were active in the smaller communities of the colony. 
As early as 1722, Mr. Charles Taylor, of Richmond County, wrote to 
the Society, 


I presume by these to inform you that I have kept school 
last year in the south precinct of this county and taught 48 
scholars and 6 negros. The most of them I teach to write and 
cipher. I teach all of them the Church catechism with the 
explanation thereof and to bear a part in the public worship. 
I have taught several of them upon account of the venerable 
Society’s bounty without any other consideration and upon the 
same account I keep night school for teaching of negros and 
of such as cannot be spared from their work in the daytime. 
125Joseph Hildreth to Daniel Burton, New York, October 17, 1772, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 168; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIX, 
December 18, 1772. 
*  126Joseph Hildreth to Richard Hind, New York, November 7, 1773, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 169. 


12TJoseph Hildreth to Richard Hind, New York, October 6, 1776, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 171. 
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Therefore I make bold to draw for 15£ sterling as the bounty 
which the venerable Society is pleased now yearly to bestow 
for instructing of the poor youth upon this island.**® 


Throughout the century, specific instructions were sent to the 
missionaries, as to the education of the Negroes, of which a letter written 
by Secretary David Humphreys, on July 30, 1725, is a forceful example, 


It has been intimated to the Society that proper care hath 
not been taken to instruct in the Christian religion and baptize 
the negroes in the plantations in America. The Society be- 
ing desirous so good a work should be promoted as far as pos- 
sible by them, and apprehending that their missionaries may 
have some negroes themselves, have directed me to acquaint 
them, that they do require all their missionaries who have any 
negroes or other slaves of their own to instruct them in the 
principles of the Christian religion and to baptize them as soon 
as they are sufficiently instructed and are willing to receive 
baptism. You will please, sir, to take notice of this particular 
direction of the Society and also encourage and advise your 
parishioners who may have negroes to let them be instructed 
and baptized. The Society have reprinted a sermon preached 
before them on this head, some copies of which you will re- 
ceive herewith to be distributed among your parishioners.'*° 


The New York missionaries, as did those in the other colonies, 
noted and made careful replies as to the condition in their respective 
parishes. And besides, they were often convinced that the Society did 
not understand the obstacles of Christianizing Negroes in slavery. The 
Rev. John Bartow analyzed his situation in Westchester clearly, 


. return the Society my humble thanks [for books sent] 
begging leave to answer that I cannot be very zealous to bap- 
tize slaves because I know they will not or cannot live up to 
the Christian covenant in one notorious instant at least, viz. 
matrimony, for they marry after their heathen way and divorce 
and take others as often as they please, and Christian baptism 
cannot [be consistent] with adultery, and should we marry 
them I fear they would do the same unless there were a law 


128Charles Taylor to David Humphreys, Richmond county, New York, March 
8, 1722, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Al6, pp. 216-217; see also ibid., Al7, 
p. 220. The statements made in this letter were certified by the minister in the 
county. 

126David Humphreys to all missionaries, London, July 30, 1725, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A19, p. 113. A comprehensive analysis of the humanitarian 
and other ideas contained in the Annual Sermons preached before the Society is to 
be presented separately from this study. The Sermon was often printed with the 
Abstracts of Proceedings for the previous year, and, an almost complete file of these 
valuable works, beginning in 1701, can be found in the Huntington Library, and 
the Library of Congress. 
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to restrain. But against our marrying them the masters will 
object and say it is not lawful to part man and wife, and 
how can we sell one of them? This will be a hard obliga- 
tion upon us to sell both to our detriment. I never knew but 
one couple that were married by the Society’s missionary, 
Mr. Brooks, and afterwards their master George Willocks 
of Amboy, had occasion to sell one and because he would not 
part man and wife, he sent both to be sold at York, and soon 
after the man ran away and forever foresook his wife. 

My negro man who was baptized by me and can read 
English had got a trick of marrying slaves with the office in 
the Common Prayer Book, and I forbade him because it was 
a desecration of the Holy rite. This shows that they are am- 
bitious of being as free, but I fear their freedom would be 
unsafe and dangerous as well as very chargeable to the in- 
habitants. 

I do assure the Society I have been and am willing and 
ready to baptise such slaves as confess the faith and desire 
baptism as also instruct and inform any that come to me, but 
to follow them about my parish I have neither will nor ability. 
Our Churches are open in time of Divine Service and no pro- 
hibition to them to come in. . . .1*° 


The Rev. William Vesey acknowledged the frequent instructions 
from the Society and with other missionaries stated that he heartily 
wished the masters would comply with the Society’s pious designs as 
regards the Negroes, but a great many Negroes in New York never 
even came near the catechist or missionaries, although they pursued 
their offices with the utmost care and diligence.*** 

One of the most penetrating letters again analyzing the problem 
of Negro Christianization from the standpoint of the Anglican, was 
written by the Rev. Robert Jenney,'* stationed at Rye and Hempsted. 
It is worth quoting at length, as illustrative of the careful details fur- 
nished in the reports: 


It has always been my practice to use all proper motives 
I can think of, to bring my own negro slaves to a regular 
practice of the moral duties, in which most of their colour 
are very loose, but without which I cannot conceive that they 
have any title to Church membership, nor consequently to bap- 


130John Bartow to David Humphreys, Westchester, November 15, 1725, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 81. See also H. T. Catterall, (Ed.), Ju- 
dicial Cases Concerning American Slavery and the Negro, Indices, see “Chris- 
tianization.” 

1381William Vesey to David Humphreys, New York, November 18, 1725, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1 No. 79. ; ; 

182Robert Jenney later became the Bishop of London’s Commissary in Penn- 
sylvania, and Rector of Christ Church, Philadelphia. He had been an S. P. G. 
missionary in Philadelphia before coming to New York. Mr. Jenney died on 
January 5, 1762. 
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tism. My negroes are two adults and one child; of which 
adults one is a young man, the other a woman, mother to the 
child. Her husband lives in the city of New York by whom 
she has had four children, of which only one lives now. These 
I oblige constantly to be present at our family devotion; and 
the two adults to attend public service of the Church by turns, 
and to take the child along with them, as often as the weather 
is sufficiently moderate for her tender age to bear. This I do try 
whether good influence our own and the practice of others will 
have upon them, to bring them not only to the knowledge, 
but also the practise of religious duties. But all this together 
with my private instruction in the family, have not had so 
good success as to influence me to give them the benefit of 
baptism as yet, but as to the children of unbelieving parents, 
I have always been of opinion that they ought to be baptized, 
provided their masters and mistresses will engage for them, 
which is my practice in my family. My negro woman’s first 
child was baptized by Mr. Poyer and died about seven months 
after; the second and fourth died suddenly when I was from 
home so as to prevent their being baptised. The surviving one 
it was always and is yet my design to have baptised, whenso- 
ever any clergyman passes this way; for because my wife and 
I stand sureties, I think it not so regular to perform the cf- 
fice myself. 

I am so particular in relation to my own family that the 
Venerable Society may be satisfied, that I have not been alto- 
gether negligent in my duty in this particular, which gives me 
the satisfaction to believe that, whosoever the informer may 
be, he had no eye to me in his information against the mis- 
sionaries of the neglect of their duty to instruct and baptise 
their negro and Indian slaves. 

As to my parish, there are very few slaves in it, and the 
people generally so poor that they are not able to purchase 
any; and amongst the few that we have, I know of no more 
than two (both men) that are baptized; one an old man be- 
longing to the estate of Coll. Heathcote, deceased; the other a 
middle aged man belonging to a miller [may be Miller] in this 
town, both of them sober, honest men, who as far as I can 
learn do live up to their profession. In those that have ne- 
groes I find little or no disposition to have them baptized; 
but on the contrary an aversion to it, in some, and in most 
an indifference. Some are so profane as to say that they do 
not think that baptism will be of any service to them, and there 
are many that think it does them hurt by giving them better 
notions of themselves than is consistent with their state of 
slavery and their duty to their masters. And not withstanding 
the unreasonableness of this notion, yet all that I or any man 
can say against it will not prevail upon them to remit any- 
thing of their obstinacy in defending an opinion which they 
think can be evidently proven by experience. And this af- 
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fair is still the harder to be managed, because our best people 
have either no slave at all, or not above one or two at the 
most. Those therefore with whom I am generally to treat 
upon this subject having (if any) a very superficial sense of the 
obligation to religious duties, are not easily influenced by ar- 
guments drawn from religious topics. 

But after all, as no negroes or other slaves have offered 
themselves for baptism since I have been engaged in this parish, 
yet if any should, I cannot but profess that I find myself en- 
tangled in two considerable difficulties; the first relating to 
their sureties; there are scarce any masters or mistresses, 
if they are willing that their slaves be baptised, that will be 
prevailed with to engage for them as their sureties, much 
less will Christian freeman engage for slaves and whether or 
not it would be proper to accept of those who are not masters 
of themselves as sureties for others I leave to the determina- 
tion of my superiors, for my part I cannot but help thinking 
it improper, though I confess it is practiced in these parts, so 
that we the ministers are entangled in this inevitable dilemma; 
either we must refuse baptism to slaves that deserve it; and 
this is uncharitable, or accept the surety of slaves for slaves, 
which most of us think improper. 

The other difficulty relates to their marriages, arising 
from their irregularities therein, and some circumstances which 
make it almost impossible that they can be joined together till 
death parts them. Their irregularities arise from an opinion, 
almost natural to them, that they can change their wives upon 
every disgust. And if any of them are weaned from that 
wicked custom, yet it is not marrying free from difficulties and 
inconveniences, whether they are both in the same or differ- 
ent families. If Christian persons live together as man and 
wife without marriage, they live in fornication, and if they are 
married they must not be parted, for whom God hath joined 
together let No man put assunder. Hence it will follow that 
if both parties are in the same family the Master lies under 
an obligation either to keep both or sell both, let his necessi- 
ties be ever so pressing, which often obliges men to sell one 
when the other cannot be spared. And if they are in different 
families (as is most usual) then the removal of one of the 
family to a different part of the country at some considerable 
distance is a parting of man and wife. This is the case with 
my negro woman, and I find it a very difficult thing, almost 


impossible, to keep them faithful at any considerable distance 
from one another.'** 


1388Robert Jenney to David Humphreys, Rye, November 19, 1725, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 78. As Mrs. Catterall pointed out in her volumes, 
marriage under slavery, at least in its early stages, could not take place legally, 
sand the judicial complexities that arose were almost infinite in their variety. 
While the S. P. G. worked for baptism and communion as first objectives, the 
other sacraments would eventually follow, including that of marriage. In short, 
Christianization was a many headed enemy of slavery. One opinion given by Mrs. 
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Jenney concludes by saying that he does not mention these difficulties 
as reasons or excuses for his small success in coping with the problem 
but that the Society might note the facts and advise him. 

When Mr. Jenney was transferred to Hempsted, his new parish 
contained many Negroes.'** In May, 1727, he reported the baptism 
of one negro infant, owned by himself, and the admittance of a Negro 
slave to communion.*** Yet Mr. Jenney found the Negroes so scat- 
tered that it was all but impossible to instruct them. At Oyster Bay, 
where he preached every third Sunday, he recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Daniel Denton as schoolmaster.'** The latter reported 


within a year that he had taught three Negroes to read and repeat the 
Church Catechism.1** 

A further rapid roll of other centers of Negro work, outside of New 
York City, shows that S. P. G. determination and methods of procedure 
were yielding results, whatever the obstacles. Each parish is to be re- 
garded as an experiment station in which tests of the Negro’s ability and 
willingness to learn to read, write, and understand the fundamentals of 
Christian practice were made; the cooperation of the masters was to 
be gained, as well as that of other leaders of opinion; all were witness 
to the fact that the Negro had won the right to religious instruction. 
The reports went back to London where the trustees of the Society 
were themselves receiving a liberal education through this research into 


Catterall must suffice, IV, 46-47, December, 1767, from the Maryland records: “I 
adopt the rule of the civil law . . . that slaves are incapable of marriage, . . . 
slaves are bound hy our animal laws generally, yet we do not consider them as 
objects of such laws as relate to the commerce between the sexes. A slave has 
never maintained an action against the violator of his bed. A slave is not ad- 
monished for incontinence, or punished for fornication or adultery; never prose- 
cuted for bigamy or petty treason, for killing a husband, being a slave. . . . In 
consequence of my opinion, that slaves are incapable of civil marriage, I consider 
A. and C. in the light of bastards, and therefore conclude that the lands of A. 
are escheatable, . . . A. and C. had no civil capacities to take by purchase, or to 
take or transmit by descent, whilst in their original state of slavery.” When 
gradual emancipation became the policy of the British Anti-Slavery party and of 
the British government in 1823 and 1824, the legalisation and protection of mar- 
riage and the prevention in the sale of slaves, of the separation of husband and 
wife, and of infant children from the mother, were adopted as a program. See 
Frank J. Klingberg, The Anti-Slavery Movement in England (New Haven, 1926), 
pp. 213-214. 

134The number of Negroes and slaves totaled 116 men, 76 women, 76 boys, 
and 51 girls. And in Oyster Bay, where Mr. Jenney preached off and on, there 
were 41 men, 27 women, 17 boys, and 26 girls. See Robert Jenney to David Hum- 
phreys, Hempsted, June 27, 1728, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A21, p. 343. 

185Robert Jenney to David Humphreys, Hempsted, May 1, 1727, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A20, p. 183. The slave had been baptised years before by 
Mr. Thomas and had all along been known for piety and honesty. 

1386Robert Jenney . [Secretary], Hempsted, July 21, 1726, in Journal of S. 
P. G. (L. C. Trans.), V, September 16, 1726. Mr. Denton’s salary was £10 per 
year. 

187Daniel Benton to David a. Oyster Bay, October 17, 1728, in Sz 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A21, p. 3 
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the problems of and results from this directed contact with “native 
peoples.” 

Another worker, the Rev. Thomas Standard, of Brookhaven, Long 
Island, was as discouraged by the difficulties of Negro instruction un- 
der slavery as was Mr. Jenney. He replied, too, to David Humphrey’s 
exhortation that the masters were adverse to education of any kind, 
largely on account of the insurrection which occurred 14 years before 
in New York City in 1712."** Furthermore, he stated, he 


. . had almost forgot one thing which however is of great 
moment in this case, and it is this, that few of them are capable 
of being instructed. I have now two negroes . . . one of 
which is a girl of about nine years . . . whom I have had 
above a twelve month, and have during that time several 
times attempted to teach her to read, but cannot yet make 
her to know her alphabet, nor have all the endeavours hitherto 
used with her, which have not been inconsiderable, been suf- 
ficient to make her to number ten, tho’ she was born in this 
country. Nor can a fellow that is at least 20 whom I have 
lately bought, tho’ he hath been seven years in this country 
count up that number... . 

I have in obedience . . . publicly exhorted those that 
have negroes to instruct them . . . and have offered my assist- 
ance therein, but . . . with little success.'*® 


Statements from other parishes regarding Negro instruction were 
more encouraging. In 1733, the schoolmaster at Oyster Bay, Thomas 
Keble, reported thirty scholar. four of whom were Negroes, another 
instance of teaching white and black together. Mr. Keble taught the 
Negroes without pay, because they were poor. The schoolmaster wrote 
“. . . I think I answer best the Honourable Society’s design, if I 
have a regard to those who are not able to pay me.”'*° In the follow- 
ing year, Mr. Keble’s school increased to thirty-one children. The 
curriculum included reading, writing, arithmetic, and the Church 
Catechism.’*' He taught the poor whites gratis, his school flourished, 


138Thomas Standard to David Humphreys, Brookhaven, Long Island, October, 
1726, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A19, pp. 404-405. This letter in good 
part repeats the points in Jenney’s letter (Nov. 19, 1725), which states the difficul- 
ties encountered in Negro conversion. 

189Thomas Standard to David Humphreys, W. Chester, New York, Novem- 
ber 5, 1729, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 50. 

149Thomas Keble to David Humphreys, Oyster Bay, November 5, 1733, in S. 
P.G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 10; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VI, 
February 15, 1733/ [1734]. 
+  141Thomas Keble to David Humphreys, Oyster Bay, November 5, 1734, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A25, p. 39; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VI, 
January 17, 1734/[1735}. 
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with an enrollment of thirty-seven**? in 1735, at which level it remained 
during the next decade. The Negro enrollments, however, were 
small,*** 

Another schoolmaster, Mr. Edward Davies of Southampton, on 
the island of Nassau, mentioned that he was teaching all the Negroes 
and Indians that were “‘inclinable to come.” He taught at night be- 
cause the masters kept the slaves at work during the day.’** His dif- 
ficulties were recounted in a letter of November 12, 1734, 


The number of negroes and Indians I instructed last win- 
ter from October to the middle of Marck were from ten to 
twenty, and some times more, as they could spare them, and 
as the weather would admit, they living a great distance from 
the school. (Please to note) I am obliged to teach them in 
the night, that is from sunset to nine o’clock in the night, 
they being confined all the day to their labour. Neither can 
they come any other time in the year, but in the winter, their 
Masters confining them close to labour. 

I have with a great deal of difficulty and pains, learned 
some to spell, some to read, and some to write. Most are 
grown to mens years. I am now preparing to instruct them, 
this winter, and hope to make . . . a greater progress than 
last, they having some notion of their books now, but the last 
year very few of them knew anything.’* 


Another worker, the Rev. William Harrison, missionary at Staten 


Island, taught the Negroes after the Sunday service, along with this 
other work, and baptized, in November, 1735, two adult Negroes and 
three Negro children.'* 

In comparing the Negro’s capacity with other immigration groups, 
and considering his status as a slave, and the illiteracy of the age 
among white men in the colonies and in England, the response of the 


142Thomas Keble to [Secretary], Oyster Bay, New York, November 24, 1735, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VII, April 16, 1736. 

143Thomas Keble to [Philip Bearcroft], Oyster Bay, June 23, 1744, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 322; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IX, 
January 18, 1744/1745, 

144Edward Davies to David Humphreys, Southampton, November 6, 1733, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 9. Mr. Davies requested stitched cate- 
chisms, Lewis’s exposition of the catechism, and Dyches spelling books. 

145Edward Davies to David Humphreys, Southton, [sic], New York, Novem- 
ber 12, 1734, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A25, p. 49; see also the certificate 
of Mr. Davies’ teaching in A25, p. 77. 

146/Villiam Harrisom to [Secretary], Staten Island, November 20, 1735, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VII, April 16, 1736. 
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slaves is surprising.'*7 In 1742, this parish of Staten Island had a 
population of about 1,540 whites and 349 Negroes.'** Mr. Harrison’s 
successor, the Rev. Jonathan Arnold, baptized between four and ten 
Negroes annually.*° A Mr. Charles Taylor aided him as a school- 
master, giving instruction to Negroes and whites in the same school.'** 
Mr. Arnold, in turn, was succeeded by the Rev. Richard Charlton, who 
remained in this mission for thirty years, from 1747 to 1777. An en- 
thusiastic worker, in his first letter he reported the baptism of nine 
infant and six adult Negroes, in addition to accepting two communi- 
cants.*°* About two years later, in September, 1749, he reported the 
baptism of five Negro children, the regular examination of twenty 
Negro catechumens immediately after prayers on Sundays, followed by 
a catechetical lecture on Sunday afternoons. Here, as elsewhere, when 
given a fair chance, the slaves learned rapidly. Many of them could re- 
peat the Catechism from memory, and some could give a “tolerable ex- 
position” of several of its parts.’°* During the winter, however, Mr. 
Charlton was obliged to discontinue his instruction on account of bad 
weather, bad roads, and long distances, which kept the Negroes away. 
The schoolteacher, however, Mr. Nicholas Barrington, instructed those 


147Two studies on Negro education may be of comparative value, one of which 
was the Codrington enterprise of the S. P. G. in Barbados, a pioneering Protesiant 
experiment, beginning in 1710 and carried on into our own time; and the other, 
an interdenominational activity based on The Lady Mico Charity. See two arlicles 
by Frank J. Klingberg, “British Humanitarianism at Codrington” in Journal of 
Negro History, XXIII, No. 4, October, 1938, pp. 451-486, and “The Lady Mico 
Charity Schools in the British West Indies, 1835-1842” in ibid., XXIV, No. 3, 
July, 1939, pp. 291-344. See also M. G. Jones, The Charity School Movement; A 
Study of Eighteenth Century Puritanism in Action, Cambridge, England, The 
University Press, 446 pp., 1938. 

148Jonathan Arnold to Philip Bearcroft, Staten Island, June 18, 1742, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, No. 81; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IX, 
December 17, 1742. 

1497, November, 1742, Arnold reported the baptism of six Negroes; in July, 
1743, ten Negroes were baptized; November, 1743, two more were baptised, and 
in 1744, the same number is recorded. See letters of Jonathan Arnold to Secre- 
tary, Staten Island, November 10, 1742, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
IX, April 15, 1745; ibid., July 19, 1743, in IX, October 21, 1743, in IX, October 
21, 1743; ibid., November 1, 1743, in IX, May 18, 1744; ibid., March 25, 1743/44, 
in IX, September 21, 1744; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B11, Nos. 148, 149, 
and B13, p. 304. 

1L50Charles Taylor passed away on May 27, 1742, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Andrew Wright, see Petition of the Minister, Church Wardens, & Vestrymen of 
St. Andrew's Parish to the Society, Staten Island, New York, June 5, 1742, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, No. 83. For the work of Taylor in Rich- 
mond County see S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, Pt. II, p. 150. 

151Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, New York, March 26, 1747, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B15, fo. 77 (duplicate); Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), X, August 21, 1747. 

152Richard Charlton to [Secretary], Staten Island, September 30, 1749, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), December 15, 1749. 
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Negroes who could go to his home, so that those receiving instruc- 
tion varied from about nine to twenty according to the season.’** 

Mr. Charlton’s methods of religious instruction and the resultant 
successes brought constant and uniform results. On Sundays in spring 
and summer he examined two groups of catechumens, one out of 
Lewis’s Exposition of the Church Catechism in the presence of the con- 
gregation immediately after the sermon in the forenoon, and the other 
in the afternoon, combining the Negroes and whites, to whom he gave 
a lecture.** In September, 1751, he wrote to the Secretary, 


I have great satisfaction in informing the Venerable So- 
ciety that my catechumens improve in spiritual knowledge, and 
I find that amongst others, who do not answer, their serious 
behavior has produced most happy effects, a spirit of devotion 
prevailing in general amongst them. 

My negro catechumens have exceeded my expectation: 
and unless God had been pleased in an extraordinary manner 
to bless our endeavors, I could not have hoped for so plenti- 
ful an harvest. 

Since my last I have admitted three of ’em, after full in- 
struction, to baptism, and have several more who now stand 
candidates for that Holy Ordinance.*™ 


Mr. Charlton found that the plain explanation of the Catechism 
which he gave the Negroes suited the uncultivated minds of some 
whites.1°° The Society’s work among white colonists cannot be en- 
tered upon here, but it may be stated, in passing, that illiteracy was the 
common lot of many poor people both in Great Britain and the United 
States until well into the nineteenth century. At times smallpox crippled 
Charlton’s activities.15* In 1760, there were 300 cases on the Island, 
among them, Mr. Price, the schoolmaster.'** Mr. Charlton reported 
that, 


153Richard Charlton to [Secretary], Staten Island, March 26, Py in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B18, No. 115; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C . Trans.), Xi, 
July 20, 1750; Nicholas Barrington to [Secretary], Staten Island, New York, 
March 26, 1750, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XI, September 21, 1750. 
In 1752, the number of Negroes remained the same, see Barrington to Philip 
Bearcroft, Staten Island, ~ Ye 31, ie in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B20, 
No. 72; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans. ), October 20, 1752. 

184Richard Charlton to [Philip Bearcroft], Staten Island, September 30, 1750, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B18, No. 116; Journal of S. P. G. i od 
Trans.), XI, February 15, 1750/1751. 

185Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, Staten Island, September 30, 1751, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B19, No. 86. 


15¢Richard Charlton to [Secretary], Staten Island, New York, October 11, 


1753, in Journal of S. P. G. (L.C. Trans.), XII, January 18, 1754 


157In the judgment of Mr. Charlton long interruptions were unfortunate, as 


many of the Negroes had poor memories and forgot from month to month. 

158Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, Staten Island, April 10, 1760, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 60. Almost every inhabitant had been all, 
this of course thinned his congregation. 
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Since my last of the 10th April, we have, the 13th ultimo, 
lost the inoffensive and diligent Mr. Price. The want of his 
assistance for the present season will be a sensible loss to my 
catechumens, especially the negros, whose improvements in 
psalmody must meet with a considerable check and what is yet 
worse, I have it not in my power to pitch upon one of suitable 
morals and capacity, that I can recommend to the venerable 
Society as his successor. I have used my best endeavors to 
find out John Watts, lately a schoolmaster of good behavior 
and knowledge in psalmody in this island, whom necessity has 
drove to go as clerk to a sutler towards Oswego. Were I sure 
of the honorable Society’s appointment and his acceptance, 
I should not doubt, with God’s assistance, of success in the 
blessed work I have in hand. . 

I humbly hope, considering circumstances, that my request 
will not be deemed improper by that Venerable body, which 
is, that they will be pleased to grant me leave to pitch upon 
a person to succeed Mr. Price as their schoolmaster in this 
island.**® 


Even with an increase in salary, the new teacher was hard to find 
and to keep. A present day note was struck when Charlton wrote, 
“. . . it must be a great misfortune to the employed that when the 
expenses of living increase, salaries do not on proportion rise.”'® No 
sooner had Mr. Watts been appointed than the Society received the 
following news fram Charlton, 


Did you truely know my situation I am convinced you 
would pity me. I have, blessed be God, a prospect of doing 
good; but alas! I am not equal to the task. Mr. Watts whom 
I recommended to succeed Mr. Price, and with whose as- 
sistance I formed the pleasing hopes of the desired success, 
has deserted me and now my catechumens must suffer not only 
in the part preparative to my instruction, but in the psalmody 
also, a part I cannot come up to. I have requested the worthy 
president of our college, Dr. Johnson, in his tour to New Eng- 
land to make inquiry for a proper person, and I hope he may 
be able to effect what is not in my power to obtain.’® 


159Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, Staten Island, June 21, 1760, in S. 
P.G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 61; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XV, 
November 21, 1760. 

180Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, Staten Island, December 13, 1760, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 62. The salary was increased £5 per 
year, see Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XV, February 19, 1762. 

161Richard Charlton to Philip Bearcroft, Staten Island, April 2, 1761, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 63. Dr. Samuel Johnson (1696-1772) had 
been a missionary for the Society at Stratford, Connecticut, for 32 years (1723- 
1754) prior to taking up his duties as president of King’s College (later Colum- 
bia University). Dr. Johnson was a close friend of Dean Berkeley, the English 
idealist philosopher, and spread the Berkelein theories throughout the New Eng- 
land colonics. At the same time, Johnson was leading the Church of England 
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In 1763, after a two year vacancy and much searching for the 
proper person, a Mr. Tunis Egbert’®? was appointed, a man of char- 
acter and the necessary musical ability. He continued with Mr. Charl- 
ton for over ten years. Ten years later, Mr. Charlton explained that 
he encouraged competition and had succeeded in producing “a noble 
emulation among his Catechumens.”’ He had prevailed upon five men 
and five women to read an epistle out of the Prayer Book after services. 
Many of his congregation could not read and he strove to teach the 
rising generation in this manner. In order to interest them, the best 
performers were to be rewarded with Prayer Books, and he asked the 
Society for more books.*** Mr. Tunis Egberts, in 1765, wrote to Daniel 
Burton, 


My earnest endeavor is a conscientious discharge of my 
duty. Every Sunday afternoon when church is over, I teach a 
number of the Rev. Mr. Charlton’s catechumens to sing psalms 
and do my best to prepare them for his lectures. I hope, as 
he told me he would shortly write that he will so acquaint the 
honorable Society of my diligency.*®* 


An important parish in New York was Hempsted. Here, in 1725, 
the Rev. Robert Jenney, formerly stationed at Rye, began to work. 
In 1731, he reported the baptism of nine Negroes, five children and 
four adults.'** The usual requests for religious aids followed. Jenney 
wanted Prayer Books for the Negroes as well as the whites, for many 
Negroes in his parish could read, use them in Divine Service.1*%* Mr. 
Jenney’s baptisms of Negroes averaged two or three annually from 
1735 to 1739. In 1740 ten baptisms of Negro children set a record.'* 


movement in the northern colonies; he desired to see bishops in the colonies, and 
took active part in the agitation. See F. B. Chandler, The Life of Samuel Johnson 
(1805); E. E. Beardsley, Life and Correspondence of Samuel Johnson (1874), and 
Herbert and Carol Schneider, Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College: His 
Career and Writings, 4 volumes (1929). 

162S¢e a petition of the parishioners to Charlton, April 15, 1763, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 72; also B3, No. 70. 

168Richard Charlton to [Secretary], Staten Island, New —_ October 15, 
1773, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XX, December 7, i 

164T unis Egberts to poi? Burton, Staten Island, April 2, "1765, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, 77. 

165Robert Jenney ¥* enrais. Hempsted, Long Island, July 10, 1731, 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), V, December 17, 1731; S. P. G. MSS. (LC. 
Trans.), A23, p. 334. Mr. Jenney enclosed in this letter a letter from the people 
of Oyster Bay, complaining that Mr. Denton, the schoolmaster =< kept a tavern 
and brewhouse instead of teaching school.. Denton was remov 

166Robert Jenney to [Secretary], Hempsted, July 30, 1735, in Journal of S. 
P.G. (L. C. Trans.), VII, April 16, 1736. 

167Robert Jenney to [Secretary], "Hempsted, April 21, 1740, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B7, Pt. I, p. 121; Journal of S. P. G 4. S Trans.), VIII, Sep- 
tember 19, 1740. 
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Thomas Temple, the schoolmaster at Hempsted, began his work 
in June, 1741, and, during that summer, he had twenty-six pupils, in- 
cluding four Negroes.*** Mr. Temple, in his report to the Society, in- 
advertently emphasized the difficulty of securing well-trained teachers, 


. . . this Last Winter At Night School I Taught four Negroes 
men and one Indian boy with Some others to the the [sic] 
Number of Ten and this Spring I have Done My Endiver to 
Seek out for those Children that theire parients are Very poor 
which I teach Six and Two Negroes Children and One Man 
and my Number in all his Twenty but I Expect More for they 
Come daily and Still as it tis my daily prayers for that hon- 
orable body of C[harity] humbly begging your prayers that 
God would give me wisdom and knowledged that I May teach 
Those which are Committed to my [task] to know god and 
Jesus Christ one thing more I Crave and that his that I may 
have the Benefit of the late Bishop fleetwood Sarmon preached 
in the Year 1711 Concerning y® Instruct®" of Negroes and the 
present Lord Bishop of London Sermon in the Year 1727 
for they are Some here that say that a Negro hath no soul 
and I shall take abundance of pains to read them amongst 
them and theire is some Negroe that would learn their Cate- 
chism and I did get them from the Rev. Mr. Charlton and I 
have Distri[buted] of them Abroad among 


During the two following years, 1743,'7° and 1744, Temple taught 
none “but of poor white children.’’*™ 

In 1742, during Mr. Temple’s tenure as schoolmaster, the Rev. 
Samuel Seabury, Senior, was appointed missionary at Hempsted. He 
reported several Negro baptisms, two, in March, 1744; four adults, 
in October, 1744; five children, in March, 1746; one in September 
of the same year.’*? Seabury asked for copies of the “Reasonable Com- 


168Thomas Temple to Philip Bearcroft, Hempsted, December 14, 1741, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, No. 90. He also had taught one Indian to 
read his Testament. 

169Thomas Temple to [Philip Bearcroft], Hempsted, May 17, 1742, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, No. 91; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 1X, 
September 17, 1742; William Fleetwood (Bishop of St. Asaph), Sermon preached 
before S. P. G. in St. Mary Le Bow, February, 1711, pp. 1-34. (Huntington Li- 
brary.) This Sermon was preached to urge further conversion of Negro slaves. 
Bishop Fleetwood refuted at length the then common belief that baptism would 
make slaves free, and stutes, p. 21, “If therefore it be lawful in our Country, to 
have or keep any slave at all, it is equally lawful to have or keep them so, tho they 


are Christians.” 
170Thomas Temple to [Philip Bearcrceft], Hempsted, Long Island, January 


1, 1743, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 244. 

171[bid., June 16, 1774, in B13, p. 246. 
+ 1972S ¢e letters of Samuel Seabury to Secretary, Hempsted, March 25, 1743/1744 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IX, September 21, 1744; October 15, 1744, 
in X, April 19, 1745; March 26, 1745/46, in XII, October 17, 1746; September 3, 
1746, in X, March 20, 1746/47; also S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 237, 
and B14, p. 132. 
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municant,” Common Prayer Books, and Catechisms with questions and 
answers, which he thought would be of great use in the instruction of 
the Negroes. Negro baptisms were made at Hempsted up to the time 
of the elder Seabury’s death in 1764.'"* His church grew in the pres- 
ence of many enemies—sectaries and infidels. Originally in charge 
of Huntington, ten miles from Hempsted, he later gave that work to 
his son, Samuel Seabury (later Bishop Seabury) whom the Society 
appointed as catechist with a salary of £10 per year.1™* After Sea- 
bury’s death, the Hempsted mission was placed in the care of the Rev. 
Leonard Cutting, who continued the Negro work. 

As a foundation for discussion and the formation of opinion, it 
mattered little whether few or many slaves were in the class for in- 
struction. The practice was for the missionary, on entering upon his 
duties, to invite the masters and mistresses of plantations to send their 
slaves to him for instruction, to include his own, if he had slaves, to 
furnish the masters with letters of instruction from the Society, and 
other literature. It might be said that the missionary publicly featured 
the progress of the slave in catechism before the congregation. This 
quiet routine set people thinking. Sources of opposition to slavery de- 
veloped sufficient strength so that in the decades after the Revolution, 
the general view that slavery was an evil came to be the attitude of 
the better planters, even in the South.'"® 

Again returning to an earlier time to survey the Society’s Negro 
work at Rye, in 1726, the Rev. James Wetmore found one hundred 
Negroes in that Parish, with the usual encouragement from London 
and discouragement from the masters.’** In this parish, the slaves 

1783One Negro adult was baptized in 1748, two children in 1750, and another 
adult in 1753. See Samuel Seabury to Secretary, Hempsted, [December, 1748] in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XI, February 17, 1748/1749; April 18, 1753, 


in — 21, 1753; see also S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B18, Nos. 
112, 113. 

174Samuel Seabury to [Secretary], Hempsted, September 30, 1748, in Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XI, February 17, 1748/1749. 

175. eonard Cutting’s baptisms were: one adult in 1768, two, in 1771, one, in 
1774, one in 1776, one child and one adult woman, in 1777. See Leonard Cutting 
to Secretary, Hempsted, December 28, 1768, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
B2, No. 144; January 5, 1771, in B2, No, 147; January 8, 1774, in B2, No. 149; 
January 9, 1777, in B2, No. 150; January 6, 1777, in B2, No. 152. 

176Religious cooperation in reform activities was of course never broken. 
Many examples are found in A. H. Abel and F. J. Klingberg (Eds.) A Side-Light 
on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858 (1927). 

1717The Bishops, in their annual Sermons before the Society, were constantly 
asking for the support of Negro work in the colonies. The Lord Bishop of Ox- 
ford, Thomas Secker, in his Sermon preached before the S. P. G. in St. Mary-le- 
Bow, February 20, 1741, (London, 1741), (Huntington Library), pointed out the 
necessity for Negro instruction, and added a reprimand to the masters of slaves, 
p. 8, “For it is not to be expected that Masters, too commonly negligent of Chris- 
tianity themselves, will take much Pains to teach it to their Slaves: whom even the 
better Part of them are in a great measure habituated to consider as they do their 
Cattle, merely with a view to the Profit ensuing from them.” 
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that belonged to Quaker masters were not allowed any instruction. 
Some Presbyterians would allow their servants to be taught, but were 
unwilling they should be baptised. “And those of the church are not 
much better, so that there is but one negro in the parish baptized.’ 
In 1729, for example, the baptism of two Negro children’*® and one 
Negro slave was reported by Wetmore and four Negroes were under 
instruction.**° 

In 1733, Mr. Wetimore requested the Society to appoint Mr. Flint 
Dwight catechist for the parish of Rye, with liberty to teach school 
in such parts of the parish where he should find the prospect of doing 
service, and that he be ordered “. . . to take particular pains in in- 
structing and catechizing the negroes as well as the white children.”'* 
Mr. Dwight taught both white and Negro children after evening service 
with lessons from the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Ten Commandments, 
and such other instruction as he was “capable of giving and they of 
receiving.”**? Together Wetmore and Dwight, as the Notitia Pa- 
rochialis shows, prepared from two to four Negroes for baptism in 
some years and at times as many as eight or ten, successes showing 
that the Christianization of the Negro was duly in process, in minia- 
ture but impressive form, before the eyes of the parish. Mr. Wetmore 
often complained of the difficulty of getting exact information for his 
Notitia Parochialis. His Notitia for July, 1738, found in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VIII, April 13, 1739, contained the following 
items of information concerning Rye: 


Number of inhabitants 2382 
Number of baptized (Estimated) 759 
Number of adults baptized this last half year 5 
Actual communicants 46 
Those who profess themselves of the Church 762 
Dissenters of all sorts 1044 
Baptists none 
Heathen and infidels 736 
Converts 120 


Mr. Wetmore continued at Rye until 1760, his Negro baptisms 


178James Wetmore to David Humphreys, Rye, February 20, 1727/1728 in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A20, pp. 218-219. He had two of his own Negroes 
baptized but sold them out of the parish before 1728. 

179James Wetmore to David Humphreys, Hempsted, September 8, 1729, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 55. 

180/bid., Rye, July 21, 1729, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Bl, No. 59. 

181James Wetmore to David Humphreys, Rye, New York, August 20, 1733, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B1, No. 21. 

182F lint Dwight to David Humphreys, Rye, New York, November 12, 1735, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A26, p. 75. 
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averaging between eight and ten yearly,’** his records showing the 
growth of the community. In 1741, Mr. Purdy, schoolmaster at Rye, 
reported fifty-one children in daily attendance, of whom twenty-seven 
had been baptized in the Church of England. Twenty-two had dis- 
senting parents. Two Negroes were enrolled,’** and in later years, 
the Negro enrollments varied in this school, one being enrolled ir 1762 
and in 1764.1%° While the Negro work was limited, dissenters were 
constantly becoming members of the Anglican Church. Even among 
the Negroes baptisms were reported with surprising regularity. It 


‘may be noted that even dissenting parents seized the opportunity to 


send their children for instruction by the Anglican missionary, normally 
the best educated man in the community. 


The Rev. Ephraim Avery, appointed to Rye in 1766, baptized eight 
black infants and two adults, in 1767 ;1°* two infants and two adults, 
in 1768;'*" and six infants, in 1769,1** continuing his work with Ne- 
groes and whites throughout the years until his retirement in 1776.1%° 


188For example, in 1740-1741, he baptized four negro children, and one Negro 
adult; and in May, 1742, his notitia parochialis showed three adults baptised, and 
two children; in October, 1745, three Negro children and one adult Negro were 
baptised; in March, 1748, two adult Negroes were baptised; and in April, 1749, 
only one Negro adult was baptized. See the following letters of James Wetmore 
to the Secretary, Rye, New York, September 28, 1741, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), VIII, January 15, 1741/1742. This year he also baptised 65 white 
children and five aduts; May 1, 1742, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B10, 
No. 104. The complete record showed 2,500 inhabitants, 12 Indians, 100 Negroes, 
and 1,000 whites (not baptised); October 1, 1745, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. 
Trans.), April 18, 1746; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 266; March 26, 
1748, S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B16, No. 43; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. 
Trans.), X1, July 15, 1748; April 12, 1749, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), 
B17, No. 99. The complete record for this year showed 4,000 inhabitants, 2,500 
baptized, actual communicants 51, and heathen and infidels, 100. 

Pennsylvania soon outgrew New York in population and remained ahead 
throughout the eighteenth century, although in later years New York began to 
overtake it. Estimates for 1755, and 1775 are Pennsylvania, 220,000 and 300,000; 
New York, 55,000 and 200,000. In 1765, New York, 100,000. 

184Mr, Purdy to [Secretary], New York, November 6, 1741, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VIII, February 19, 1741/1742. 

185Timothy Wetmore to Daniel Burton, Rye, May 25, 1762, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B3, No, 216; September 17, 1764, in B3, No. 224; June 30, 1763, 
in B3, No. 222. He taught six hours daily, his scholars numbered 63, 24 baptised 
in the Church, and 38 born of dissenting parents. His brother James Wetmore, 
yo been helping him for a year, and Timothy had given his whole salary to 

ames. 

186¢Ephraim Avery to Daniel Burton, Rye, September 29, 1767, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 233. 

187] bid., September 29, 1768, in B3, No. 234. _ 

oT May 2, 1769, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, July. 
21, 1769. 

189Ephraim Avery gave little account of his parish except baptisms. Between 
May, 1769, and May, 1771, he baptized seven black infants and two black adults. 
The following year, four more black infants and one adult were baptised; in 1773, 
five more children; and in 1774 Avery wrote his last report which recorded four 
black and thirty-three white infant baptisms, and four white adults. See Ephraim 
Avery to Daniel Burton, Rye, May 1, 1771, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, 
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The concern of the clergy for the Negro formed here as everywhere an 
intangible wedge of humanitarian protection between slavery unallevi- 
ated, and a degree of amelioration. Mr. Thomas Bradbury Chandler 
was the Society’s catechist in the neighboring towns of North Castle 
and Bedford, with a salary of £10 per year with an arrangement that 
it be doubled by the inhabitants.’*° 

In 1759, Mr. Wetmore reported that Mr. St. George Talbot, of 
New York, had granted him £600 New York money, from which 
he was to receive a life income and thereafter that sum was to be 
used to purchase a glebe for the support of the Society’s missionary 
at Rye. In addition, in the terms of his will he provided £400 for the 
same purpose, and £1000 to the Society for providing a salary for a 
minister at North Castle and Bedford, for the use of schools in Rye, 
Northcastle, and Bedford, and for clothing poor children.'** 

Himself devout, Mr. Talbot provided for the religious education 
of his slaves. A Negro girl of 11 years and a Negro boy of 6 years 
had responded so well that he proposed to give them freedom and to 
make some financial provision for them. The manumission of slaves 
by Talbot illustrates the fact that emancipation was a difficult economic 
process. The slave, in order to be free in fact, needed definite training 
so that he could count on some security as a,wage earner or a farmer. 
At Mr. Wetmore’s suggestion Talbot was made a member of the So- 
ciety, thanked for the £600 already given and for the favors yet to 

A few years later, in 1763, Mr. Talbot surveyed religious condi- 
tions in nearby regions for the Society, and suggested that it might 
be able to increase its mission without additional expense by withdraw- 
ing the salaries of missionaries in flourishing and wealthy parishes, mak- 
ing them self-supporting, and applying funds elsewhere. He _ spe- 
cifically recommended that the catechists for the Negroes in New York 
and Philadelphia should be supported from local funds raised in these 
two prosperous cities.’%* 


No. 239. Mr. Avery said he transmitted his baptisms for 2 years, instead of one, 
as evidently his other letters had miscarried. In this interval, 86 white children 
and 15 adults had been baptized; ibid., May 1, 1772, in B3, No. 240. Also baptised 
were 54 white infants and 1 adult; ibid., November 1, 1773, in B3, No. 241. Also 
baptized were 90 white infants and 6 adults; September 6, 1774, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XX, January 19, 1775. 

190Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), X, May 15, 1747. 

191James Wetmore to [Secretary], Rye, April 7, 1759, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), XIV, October 19, 1759. In this letter, Wetmore suggested that 
the Society make Mr. Talbot one of its members. 

192James Wetmore to [Secretary], Rye, April 7, 1759, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), XIV, October 19, 1759. 

193Mr, St. George Talbot to [Secretary], Barn Island, New York, July 1, 
1763, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVI, October 28, 1763. 
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The minutiae of baptisms in this colony must be read as a part of 
the S. P. G. program from its organization to the emancipation of the 
slaves in the British Empire in 1834. The Society committed itself to 
the steady and unwavering conviction that baptism was not manumis- 
sion or emancipation, but a recognition of the Negro as a human being, 
even though technically in slavery. It is interesting to note that this 
stability is in contrast with judicial decisions and legislative enactments 
which varied from time to time and place to place.*** This conservatism 
enabled the Society to carry on its work under conditions where slavery 
was universal and the Negro in overwhelming majority as in its major 
enterprises at Codrington College in Barbados. The Society’s middle 
of the road policy which allowed it to operate successfully in a wide 
variety of social conditions, also exposed it to the extremists among the 
planters on the one hand, and the advanced emancipators on the other 
who sarcastically at times addressed the Trustees of the Society as the 
“honorable body of slaveholders.” Both by way of contrast with the 
Society’s long continuity of conviction and practice was the variety of 
decision in the judiciary in Great Britain which recognized freedom in 
the British Isles and slavery in the West Indies, so that a Negro, free 
in England, was a runaway slave if he returned to the West Indies.'* 
In the United States, a century later the Federal Fugitive Slave Law 
provided for compulsory return to slavery. Even in colonial days, as 
a number of the documents in this paper show, the mood for freedom, 
both in theory and actual practice, was developing. Towards this drift, 
in many posts and centers of its work, the S. P. G. made intangible and 
specific contributions by bringing into the open the inconsistent and 
inhuman restrictions put upon the slave in regard to the difficulties of 
marriage, the separation of children from parents, as well as by present- 

194For information on the variety of judicial decisions concerning Negro and 
Indian slavery, in the English Colonies from the beginning to 1875, including per- 
tinent decisions in England, see Helen T. Catterall, Vols. I to V. It may be 
pointed out that former French and Spanish regions would be involved and there-' 
fore light is thrown on the attitude of all religious bodies, including the Roman 
Catholic. The multitude of complications deal with importations of slaves into. 
this or that state, the migrations of free Negroes, the relations of husbands to 
wives whom they owned or to wives owned by others, and of white fathers to 
their slave children, with cases involving the distribution of estates, and the diffi- 
culties as to whether slaves were real or personal property, with the practices of 
giving little Negroes to children, of hiring out adults, of letting them hire them- 
selves out and lay up money, with escapes to Canada, to Ohio, with cases of kid- 
napping, runaways, permitted temporary residences in free states, church cases, 
cases of crime and punishment. Vol. I, tv, v. ‘ : 

1984s to the present slavery legislation in England, see Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter and Aborigines Friend, July, 1939, p. 56—“It was not generally known that 
our forbears so framed their legislation that any British subject committing any 
act of slavery in any part of the world is deemed to have committed the act within 


the county of London, and is therefore open to arrest on his return to British 
territory.” 
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ing his abilities of every sort, particularly his capacity to take a place 
in the parish as “a man and brother.”'** 

The activity of the Rev. Peter Stouppe of New Rochelle, goes 
back to the first quarter of the century. In August, 1726, he reported 
a list of baptisms made with the consent of the masters. Ten Negroes, 
six of them children, were prepared by parents, owners and the mis- 
sionary. The four adults knew the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the 
Ten Commandments, and besides were able to give a good verbal ac- 
count of the Christian faith."°* Out of about 78 Negroes he reported 
from three to seven baptisms from time to time and a constant Negro 
Church attendance. He assured the Society that the Negroes would 
always have a share in his assistance, “. . . as far as will be necessary 
to make them good and religious persons, without the least prejudice 
to the rest of my flock.’’®* During the long period from 1726 to 1760, 
Mr. Stouppe’s baptisms at New Rochelle kept a steady pace.’*® This 
watchful observation of the Negro, directed from London, relieved the 
black man in some degree from the fate of mere property under the 
unnoticed management of the owner. The Church in a sense claimed 
a part of the slave. Stouppe confined his letters mainly to the records 
of his baptisms which, of course, included reports of white baptisms 
as well. The usual number of Negro baptisms was between one and 


three, representing a steady, quiet pursuit of the Society regime.*° 


196Dr, Carter G. Woodson, in his studies, has pointed out that the seasoning 
of the Negroes was an education in skills necessary for agricultural and domestic 
work. His, The African Background Outlined (1936), has two excellent chapters 
~- “The Education of the Negro,” and “The Religious Development of the 

egro.” 

197Peter Stouppe to David Humphreys, New Rochelle, August 20, 1726, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A19, pp. 397-398. 

198Peter Stouppe to David Humphreys, New Rochelle, December 11, 1727, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A20, p. 204. In June, 1730, Mr. Stouppe recorded 
the baptism of six Negro children and one adult, and in December of the same. 
year several more, and in 1731 three slaves. See letters from Peter Stouppe to 
David Humphreys, New Rochelle, New York. June 19, 1727, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), A20, p. 189; June 5, 1730, in A23, p. 63; December 29, 1730, in 
A21, p. 92; December 22, 1731, in A23, p. 35. 

1994 few reports taken at random will illustrate. Three black children were 
baptized on Easter, 1733, five on the following Easter, two in December, 1735, five 
in June, 1736, four in June, 1737, and six in 1740. See letters of Peter Stouppe 
to David Humphreys, New Rochelle, April 7, 1733, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), B1, No. 40; June 7, 1734, in A25, p. 13; see also July 30, 1734, in A25, 
p. 26; December 2, 1735, in A26, p. 95; June 1, 1736, in A26, p. 270; June 10, 
1737, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans), VII, April 21, 1738; November 9, 
1748; in ibid., VIII, February 20, 1740/1741. 

200From May 22, to November 12, 1741, one black child was baptised; from 
January to June, 1743, three black children were baptized; from April to No- 
gember, 1744, the same number were baptized, and in June, 1745, the number in- 
creased to five black children, and one Negro woman. From 1747 to 1750, the 
baptisms ran as follows: six children between July, 1747, to April, 1748; the 
same from October, 1748, to May 1, 1749; eight from May to November, 1749, 
and four from November, 1749, to June, 1750. Mr. Stouppe’s Negro baptisms 
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Despite heavy enlistments for the French and Indian War, Stouppe re- 
ported in 1758, that his congregation was “orderly and peaceable.’”’*°* 
His successor at New Rochelle, the Rev. Michael Houdin, was equally 
successful in his Negro work, reporting seventeen Negro baptisms in 
1764.2°8 

As was to be expected, life on the new frontiers was difficult and 
dangerous. Hard work was the standard assignment and disease took 
a steady toll of young and old. In Jamaica, the Long Island mission, 
for example, the first worker of the Society, the Rev. Patrick Gordon 
died with a fever in 1702, the year of his arrival. His successor, the Rev. 
James Honyman, a Scotsman,?°* was in 1705 transferred to Rhode 
Island, the first resident S. P. G. Missionary in that colony.*” The 
third man in the Jamaica station, the Rev. William Urquhart, although 
“very diligent in his Mission and well respected by all the Members of 
the Church,”?°* lived only a few years after his appointment in 1704.2 
The hazards of the Atlantic Sea voyages to secure ordination and the 
hardships of pioneering were matters of constant comment and argu- 
ments for a resident bishop. However, the Jamaica parish grew in 
importance. The Rev. Thomas Colgan, appointed in 1732, not only 
showed an interest in Negro work, but brought his parish into a thriv- 


were five in 1751, seven in 1752; six in 1756; five in June, 1758; seven in No- 
vember, 1758. See letters of Peter Stouppe to Secretary, New Rochelle, New 
York, November 12, 1741, Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IX, April 9, 1742; 
June 15, 1743, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B11, No. 142; Journal of S. P. 
G. (L. C. Trans.), IX, September 16, 1743. He also reported the baptism of ten 
white children and 66 communicants; November 15, 1744, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), X, April 19, 1745; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 250; 
June 5, 1745, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 251; Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), X, November 15, 1745. In this letter Stouppe asks leave to go to 
Switzerland and spend his last days with his relatives. The Society granted this 
request but evidently Stouppe changed his mind, as he continued letters from 
New Rochelle. April 15, 1748, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B16, No. 45. 
May 1, 1749, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B17, No. 100; November 25, 
1749, in B18, No. 124; June 8, 1750, in B18, No, 123; June 10, 1751, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B19, No. 89; May 10, 1752, in B20, No. 75; June 10, 1756, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIII, December 17, 1756; June 5, 1758, 
in XIV, November 17, 1758; November 28, 1758, in XIV, March 16, 1759. 

201Peter Stouppe to Philip Bearcroft, November 28, 1758, in Journal of S. P. 
G. (L. C. Trans.), XIV, March 16, 1759. 

202Michael Houdin to [Secretary], New Rochelle, April 17, 1764, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVI, July 20, 1764. Three white adults of the same 
family were also baptised. The father was a convert from the Church of Rome 
and the mother from the Anabaptists. For the best extant account of Houdin’s 
— see J. W. Lydekker’s biography in Historical Magazine, V. (1936), 312- 

2087 bid., October 23, 1764, in XVI, January 25, 1765. 

204Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), I, March 19, 1702/1703. 

205[bid., April 21, 1704. S. P. G. Digest, p. 853. 

206David Humphreys, Historical Account of the Incorporated Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, p. 226. (London, 1730.) Humphreys gives an invalu- 
able account of the Society’s work in all the colonies up to 1725. 

207Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), I, February 4, 1703/1704. 
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ing condition.*°* During one twelve month period, he baptized five 
Negroes. A little later, he recorded ten Negro baptisms. Three were 
baptized in 1751; eighteen, in 1752; and six, in 1753.2°° These baptisms 
show that, despite the usual pioneer difficulties, the education of blacks, 
poor whites, and masters was going forward, according to the Society’s 
pattern of experiment. In 1760, Mr. Seabury lamented the very slight 
increase in the number of his church members, attributing the slow 
growth to Philosophical Deism, which, he believed, brought indifference 
to religion in his parish, with reduction in regular church attendance. 
The records, however, show a steady baptism of white men as well as 
of Negroes and a development of this religious community.??° Sea- 


208Thomas Colgan reported four Negro baptisms in 1743, three adults be- 
tween September, 1743, and March, 1744, two from March to September, 1744. 
See the letters of Thomas Colgan to [Philip Bearcroft] Jamaica, Long Island, 
September 29, 1743, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B11, No. 135 [?] Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IX, March 16, 1743/1744. Other items in this ‘Notitia 
parochialis” were 
Number of Inhabitants about 1,500 
Number of baptized in last half year 25 
Number of adults baptised last half year 4 negroes 
5 whites 
Number of Heathens and Infidels a few Indians 
See also the letter of March 26, 1744, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.) B13, pp. 
228-229, 232. 
20° homas Colgan to Philip Bearcroft, Jamaica, March 25, 1751, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B19, No. 88; March 25, 1752, in Journal of 27.6 (L. 
C. Trans.), XII, November if, 1752; March 26, 1753, in ibid., XII, October 19, 
1753; March 25, 1752, in ibid., XII, November 17, 1752. 
210However a few Negroes continued to be baptized, one adult in March, 
1759, one again in October with three infants; three children in March, 1760; one 
adult and one child in October, 1760; one infant and five adults in March, 1761; 
three children and one man in September, 1761; one adult and tiree children in 
March, 1762; five children in October, 1764; three children and one adult in A pril, 
1765; one adult and four children in October, 1765. In South Side the same year 
he baptized four white children, one Negro adult, and five negro children, the’ 
slaves of William Nicol. In April, 1766, he reported three Negro children bap- 
tized, and one adult; three children in October, 1766. In 1767, Seabury was trans- 
ferred to East and West Chester, and recorded four children’s baptisms in De- 
cember, 1767, and for the next eight years, his Negro baptisms continued be- 
tween three and six. See the letters of amuel Seabury, Jr., to Secretary, Jamaica, 
March 28, 1760, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XV, November 21, 1760; 
March 28, 1759, in XIV, November 16, 1759; ‘October 10, 1759, in XIV, June 20, 
1760; March 28, 1760, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C Trans.), B2, No. 155; Oct. 26, 
1760, in B2, No. 156; March 26, 1761, in B2, No. 157; September 30, 1761, inf 
B2, No. 158; March 26, 1762, in B2, No. 197: October 6, 1764, in BI, No. 18; 
April 8, 1765, in B2, No. 165; October 8 1765, in B2, No. 167; April 8, 1765, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C Trans.), B2, No. 165; April 17, 1766, in B2, No. 169; 
October 7, 1766, in B2, No. 170; Westchester, December 28, 1767, in B2, No. 172: 
baptisms in 1769 were six, four in 1770, five in 1771, two in 1772, and four int 
1775. See S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B2, Nos. 175, 178, 179, 181-183, 185, 
188. Mr. Seabury when stationed in West Chester 1766-1776, recorded several 
black baptisms. In 1771, three infants and two adults were baptized ; in 1772, two 
children were baptized; in 1773, ten; and in 1774, two children. See Fw wy ’Sea- 
bury to [Secretary] Westchester, April 8, 1771, in Journal of S. G. (lL. C. 
Trans.), XIX, July 19, 1771; March 28, 1772, in XIX, October 23, 72. October 
6, 1773, in XX, March 18, 1774; October 5, 1774, XX, January 19, 1775. 
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bury’s reference to Deism illustrates the migration of the intellectual con- 
cepts of the time across the Atlantic, and the interest in them. The 
weapons used by the Anglicans were such fiery and masterly sermons 
as that of Bishop Warburton in 1766, in which he surveyed the duty 
of Christian man to “savage natives”, and encompassed an evaluation 
of the whole range of 18th century ideas. He delivered an especial 
blast against those who postponed the Negro’s reward to Heaven, while 
exploiting him here, and failing to prepare him for Heaven. 

The Rev. Samuel Seabury, Jr., Colgan’s successor in Jamaica, had 
been catechist at Huntington, Long Island, from 1748 to 1752. He 
held the Jamaica mission from 1757-1765, and was transferred to East 
and West Chester for the years 1766 to 1776. On the Tory side during 
the American Revolution he was, nevertheless, elected Bishop of Con- 
necticut, in 1783, and was consecrated by the Scottish Bishops at Aber- 
deen, on November 14, 1784. His attention to regular Negro care is 
shown in his reports of baptisms and religious instruction.?"* 

A missionary for Philipsburg, the Rev. Henry Munro, arrived on 
May 20, 1765, after an eight weeks’ passage from London,?"? and at 
once taking up the special charges of the Society, was able to report 
within half a year, the baptism of twenty-three white and four black 
children, and six black adults, out of a total of 1,500 inhabitants. In 
attendance, he soon had twenty-one white and six Negro catechumens.*** 
In July, 1766, he wrote, 


I have baptized nine white children, four black children, 
and two black adults. . . . My black catechumens being fewer 
in number are instructed in Church every Sunday, after eve- 
ning prayer; and I can, with pleasure, assure the Society that 
my labours, in this useful part of my duty, are attended with 
success. 

The remarkable proficiency of my young catechumens, and 
the great desire the negros have of learning, give me great hopes 
that God will bless my endeavours, and make me an instru- 
ment of advancing his glory.?"* 


211From January to Michaelmas, 1757, Seabury baptized two Negro children, 
and in the =e year one child was baptized and he had two negro adults 
under instruction. See Samuel Seabury to [Secretary] Jamaica, October 2, 1757, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIV, June 16, 1758; ibid., March 28, 1758, 
in XIV, November 17, 1758. 

212Harry Munro to Daniel oe ne New York, June 8, 1765, 
in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, N 

218Harry Munro to the Society, ‘Phllibsborough, April 28, 1766, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 260 {belongs to No. 259—dated ’ Sebruary 1, 1766}; 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVII, July 18, 1766. 

214Harry Munro to Daniel Burton, Albany, July 12, 1766, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 267. Although this letter and others up to June, 1767, 
are dated at Albany, Munro held the Philipsburg station until 1767. 
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And again in December, 1766, he explained his work, 


In the summer season, I read prayers and preach twice 
every Sunday, catechizing the children regularly after the 
second session in the evening, and the negros after divine serv- 
ice is ended. My success in this respect is very visible. I have 
now upwards of fifty catechumens, who can say our Church 
catechism extremely well.?"® 


And, a little later, 


The black children and adults are catechized every Sun- 
day evening. . . . My catechumens are fifty in number, viz., 
thirty-three white children, and seventeen blacks. Baptized 
since my last account, forty-seven, viz, thirty-two white chil- 
dren, seven black children, and eight black adults, whom I have 
previously instructed in our church catechism and the nature 
of the baptismal covenant. 

These poor negros are very fond of my instructions, and 
seem to be extremely thankful for my care and attention to 
their spiritual concerns. Many of them can answer every 
question in the catechism properly and distinctly ; and against 
next Whitsunday, I hope, some of them, who are now pre- 
paring, shall be found worthy to be admitted to Holy Com- 
munion.??° 


In spite of these successes, on account of a controversy with a lead- 
ing parish member, he asked to be transferred to Albany where he be- 
gan his work in 1768.71" 


At the Albany mission the major part of the work of the S. P. G. 
was with the Indians,”** but the Rev. John Beasley*?® pleaded the cause 
of the Negroes and asked to be given a salary as catechist. 

He wrote, 


I perceive by your letter that the Society [have not come] 
to any resolution of fixing a salary at Albany, but intend to 


215Harry Munro to Daniel Burton, New York, December 26, 1766, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 262; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVII, 
April 10, 1767. 

21¢Harry Munro to Daniel Burton, Albany, January 3, 1767, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 268. 

217Harry Munro to [Secretary], Philipsburg, June 26, 1767, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVII, October 16, 1767. 

218For a detailed study of the Society's work with the Indians in New York, 
see Frank J. Klingberg, “The Noble Savage as seen by the S. P. G. Missionary 
in Colonial New York, 1702-1750” in Historical Magazine of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, VIII, No. 2, June, 1939, pp. 128-165; also “Sir William Johnson and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel” in ibid., VIII, No. 1, March, 1939, 
pp. 4-37. 

219Sometimes spelled Beasley or Beasly. 
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employ the money arising by that fund for the instruction of 
the negroes where they are most numerous; if the Honourable 
Society [were] but acquainted of the vast number of ignor- 
ant negroes that [are] amongst us, and during the summer 
months yearly more [brought] hither to be sold. I humbly 
conceive they would think it very necess[ary] as well as a 
charitable work to establish a catechist in Albany [where] 
there is more than 300 inhabitants in this city, and by a modest 
computation there can’t be less than 400 negroes and their 
N [umber] must unavoidably increase, since there is yearly such 
[vast numbers] of them imported in this province; wherefore 
should the [Society] condescend to fix a salary upon me for 
such service, I doubt [not it] would answer the end of so 
charitable a work. . . . 

Since my last there have been [eight] negroes baptized 
here 6 adults and 2 children.?”° 


The Society agreed to send him ten pounds gratuity, but informed 
him that it could not establish a Negro catechist at Albany nor at any 
other place.?*? Additional pleas brought the same response.??? 

The Rev. John Ogilvie, the missionary in Albany from 1749-1762, 
whose work with the Indians at Fort Hunter was outstanding, tound 
many Negroes in Albany desirious of instruction. To encourage thet) 
he catechized them on Sundays, after service in the afternoons. In 
1750, he baptized two Negro children,??* and in June, 1752, Ogilvie 
wrote of his church in Albany, 


As to the Church of Albany, no great alteration, only that 
I’ve received five persons to the communion and baptized 22 
white and 4 black children, who had passed thro’ a regular 
course of catechetical instruction, and brought a certificate of 
their good behavior from their masters. The good people of 
the Church in this place which was very much fallen to decay ; 
and by the generous contribution of his excellency Governour 
Clinton and the Honourable Council, and most of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of Albany, have erected a handsome steeple 
and purchased a very good bell, and other ornaments of the 


220John Beasley to David Humphreys, Albany, November 20, [1733], in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), Bl, No. 6; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VI, 
py 19, 1734. (N. B. Words in brackets supplied because original manuscript 
torn. 

For details on the Slave Trade, see Elizabeth Donnan’s volumes, referred to 
above, Note 1. 

221Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VI, April 19, 1734. 

222John Beasley to David Humphreys, Albany, June 15, 1734, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), A25, p. 19; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), VI, Oc- 
tober 18, 1734. 

223John Ogilvie to [Philip Bearcroft], Albany, July 27, 1750, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B18, Nos. 102-103. 
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Church, so that the public offices of religion are attended with 
circumstances of dignity and solemnity.?** 


In Albany and in Schenectady, Ogilvie baptized from February, 
1759, to February, 1760, 104 white children and fifteen Negroes.**> A 
hint of the cooperation he had gained from the masters is given in the 
certificate of good behavior from the master indicating that he had 
committed the master to join him in the observation of the parish 
work for Negroes. When the Rev. Mr. Munro came to Albany, in 
1768, as stated above, he found the Negroes eager for religious instruc- 
tion and the masters cooperative. He baptized eighteen adult Negroes, 
whom he had previously instructed in the Christian faith. He re- 
ported, 


These and some more blacks I constantly catechise every 
Sunday, after evening prayer; and can with great pleasure in- 
form the Society that there is a visible change and reformation 
among these poor negros. I have had no complaints of im- 
morality since they were baptized; nor has any proved a 
scandal to his Holy profession; and the daily petitions I re- 
ceive from their masters, requesting me to baptize more, is, I 
humbly think, a plain argument in their favour. 

I have lately admitted a negro man to the Holy Com- 
munion, after due instruction, and enquiring particularly into 
his morals, I have also, since my appointment to this mission, 
baptized two white adults; one of them a convert from the 
Anabaptists, the other a woman detained a prisoner for many 
years among the Indians.?*° 


By 1772, Mr. Munro had instructed and baptized more than fifty 
Negroes, and six of them had been admitted to Holy Communion.?*" 
Next year, he stated, “Divine service is duely and punctually per- 
formed twice every Sunday, and the children and negros catechized, as 
in my last account.’’?* 

Returning to an earlier time, 1743, and surveying another place, 
the Rev. Isaac Browne, of Brookhaven, reported success in his work 


224John Ogilvie to Philip Bearcroft, Albany, June 29, 1752, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L C. Trans.), B20, Nos. 55-56. 

225John Ogilvie to [Philip Bearcroft], Albany, May 20, 1760, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B2, No. 106. 

226Harry Munro to Daniel Burton, Albany, July 20, 1771, in S. P. G. MSS. 
Son c — B3, No. 272; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIX, Novem- 

er 15, 1771. 

227Harry Munro to Daniel Burton, Albany, August 12, 1772, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 273; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIX, December 
38, 1772. Munro stated that Governor Tryon had made the Church a generous 
donation to repair the windows. 

228Harry Munro to Richard Hind, Albany, October 20, 1773, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 274. 
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with Negroes and Indians and threw interesting side lights on condi- 
tions in his parish.?** 


Of Heathens and Infidels—Those who were lately call’d 
Heathens, Seem many of them now to be a Miraculous com- 
pound of Paganism and Methodism—Some of the Indians & 
Negroes come often to Church, and I take all the pains I can 
with them in private as I have Opportunity. 


He found the Lord Bishop of Man’s Essay on the Instruction of 
the Indian, a valuable guide for Negroes, Whites and Indians.**° He 
occasionally visited neighboring communities, Crab Meadow for one, 
where he carried on his religious work.?** 

The Church of England, a pioneer in many a new community, 
often began in a small way and the early missionary frontiersman is as 
interesting and as important as fur trader and first settler. The early 
scattered settlers asked for and accepted the Church and the School, 
two institutions helpful in preventing a return of barbarism. The many 
sided efforts of the missionary must be kept in mind as each new 
religious center is mentioned in rapid survey. The Rev. Thomas 
Standard, missionary at West Chester for many years, 1726-1760, re- 
ported an occasional Negro baptism*** and his successor, the Rev. John 
Milner, found the masters cooperative. In 1763, one master requested 
the baptism of ten black infants and promised to see them instructed. 
As a sampling, from the records, fifteen Negroes were baptized by Milner 
in 1761, ten in 1762, and five in 1764.?* 

At another mission, New Windsor, the Rev. Hezekiah Watkins 
baptized a Negro adult in 1746, who appeared “to have a right sense 


2297saac Browne to Philip Bearcroft, Brookhaven, March 25, 1743, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B11, No. 138. Feeling between religious bodies often 
ran high, and the same observation is true of politics. 

230]saac Browne to Philip Bearcroft, Brookhaven, September 25, 1743, in S. 
P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B11, No. 140. 

231Jsaac Browne to [Philip Bearcroft], Brookhaven, March 26, 1744, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 279, Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), IX, 
September 21, 1744. Crab Meadow had a population of 100 and a third of the 
inhabitants had never seen a church in their lifetime. 

232Thomas Standard to Philip Bearcroft, [Westchester], New York, October 
[257], 1745, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B13, p. 226. Other items in the 
“Notitia Parochialis” included: 


No. of inhabitants Not known 

No. of baptized (past year) 29 

Adults baptized One, a negro 
Communicants of Church of England 20 : 
Heathens and Infidels (Negroes—considerable 


(Indians—few 


233John Milner to [Secretary] West Chester, New York, December 10, 1763, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVI, July 20, 1764. 
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of the Christian religion,” and in 1747, one adult Negro Man and two 
children were baptized.*** The following year he had “worn out his 
health” with his duties. By way of summary he stated, in 1754, that he 
had, in the last five years, baptized in all 275 white children and 
five black ones, ten white and five black adults.*** And again six 
years later in 1760, he related from his new station at Newburgh that 
he had 


heard that several of our ships from these parts have been 
taken by the enemy, perhaps my last letters are not come to 
hand, therefore, I would observe to you, that from June 29, 
1759, to November 18, 1760, I have baptized 81 white chil- 
dren and 4 black children. . . .7% 


His success at Newburgh with whites and Negroes up to 1759 is 
revealed in a total of 612 baptisms, with favorable reports in the suc- 
ceeding years.*** In 1771, from Huntington, the Rev. James Greaton 
commented on Negro conduct at religious services, 


My hearers behave with the greatest decency at public 
worship ;—among whom are a number of negros (between 30 
and 40), the masters of which come to church. The rest be- 
long to Dissenters who are actuated with so much charity as 
by no means to forbid their attendance. The negroes be- 
haviour is highly meritorious and many of them are really 
Patterns of Goodness. Some of them read well, and ac- 
curately perform the responses of the Church, and one is a 


284See letters of Hezekiah Watkins to [Secretary], New Wéindsor, New 
York, March 26, 1746, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), X, June 19, 1747; 
May 6, 1747, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B15, fo. 84; November 3, 1747,, 
in B15, fol. 101; October 6, 1748, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B6, No. 52; 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XI, April 21, 1749. 

235Hesekiah Watkins to [Secretary], New Windsor, May 5, 1754, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XII, December 20, 1754. 

236Heszekiah Watkins to Philip Bearcroft, Newburgh, November 18, 1760, in 
S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 300; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), 
XV, April 17, 1761. 

237From the time of Mr. Hesckiah Watkins’ letter of November 17, 1757, to 
the one of June 20, 1759, he baptised 81 whites and five blacks, which made the 
whole number baptized since the beginning of his work in Newburgh 612. Mr. 
Watkin’s Negro baptisms were four from June 29, 1759, to November 18, 1760; 
two from June 24, 1761, to May 5, 1762; three from July 30, 1763, to November 
2, 1763; and two in October, 1764. See letters of Hezekiah Watkins to Philip 
Bearcroft, Newburgh, June 29, 1757, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, 299; 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIV, May 16, 1760; November 18, 1760, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XV, April 17, 1761; May 5, 1762, in S. P. G. 
MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 303. Total number Watkins had baptized in New- 
Burgh given as 767. July 30, 1763, in B3, No. 306. He also baptized a white 
woman who “had been educated in Quaker principles,” and 19 white children; 
October 30, 1764, in B3, No. 308. 
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member in full communion—am in hopes that there will be 
further addition of them.*** 


And in 1768, from Poughkeepsie, the Rev. John Beardsley re- 
ported steady progress with white men and Negroes up to the American 
Revolution.**® And not far away, at Schenectady, during the years 1770- 
1773, the Rev. Williams Andrews** baptized three Negroes in 1771.?* 
The next year he wrote, “Since the 30th of June last I have baptized 1 
white and 24 black children; married 4 couples; buried 7; and have 43 
communicants; and also 16 catechumens.’”’*** An interesting item was 
inserted in his letter of March 25, 1773, when he said his congrega- 
tion, by means of a lottery, had just finished a wooden steeple on the 
Church.*** In 1773, he reported the baptism of two black infants along 
with fifty-nine white children and four adults.?** 

In 1773, at Johnstown, the Rev. Richard Mosley, explained that 
he had a group of New England dissenters in his parish, early emissaries 
of those millions of men who later spread across the continent, but that 
Sir William Johnson labored as much as possible to forward religion in 
this newly settled place. Mosley baptized twenty-three black adults in 
May, 1773,?*° and seventeen in October, 1773.**° 


238James Greaton to Daniel Burton, Huntington, New York. January 23, 
1771, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 147; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. 
Trans.), XIX, May 17, 1771. f 

289John Beardsley in October, 1768, reported four black infant baptisms and 
three black adult ones, one Negro child was baptised in 1771, and his church was 
in “a tolerable good state.” This continued into 1772 and 1773, and in April, 1774, 
he baptised two black infants. One was also baptised in 1775 but in his report for 
1775 there was no mention of Negroes baptized. See letters of John Beardsley 
to [Secretary], Poughkeepsie, New York, October 10, 1768, in Journal of S. P. 
G. (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, January 20, 1769; April 26, 1771, in XIX, July 19, 
1771; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 33, April 26, 1774, in S. P. G. MSS. 
(L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 35; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XX, August 19, 
1774; April 26, 1775, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 36; October 26, 
1775, in B3, No. 37. 

240This William Andrews is not to be confused with the man by the same 
name who worked with the Indians in the Albany parish from 1712-1719. 

241William Andrews to [Secretary], Schonectady June 30, 1771, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIX, October 18, 1771. In this letter, he also men- 
tioned the attendance of the Dutch at his services. 

242William Andrews to Daniel Burton, Schenectady, June 30, 1772, in S. P. 
G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 10, Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIX, 
December 18, 1772. 

243[Villiam Andrews to 'Secretary], March 25, 1773, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), XIX, September 17, 1773. Two Negro baptisms were also re- 
corded in this letter. 

244John Beardsley to Richard Hind, Poughkeepsie, New York, October 26, 
1773, in S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. Trans.), B3, No. 34; Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. 
Trans.), XX, January 21, 1774. 

245Richard Mosley to [Secretary], Johnstown, New York, May 19, 1773, in 
Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XIX, September 17, 1773. 

246] bid., October 22, 1773, in XX, January 21, 1774; S. P. G. MSS. (L. C. 
Trans.), B4, No. 297. 
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Although New York was not the most populous colony of 1775, 
its strategic importance was so great that it became British Army 
and Navy Headquarters in 1776, and remained in British hands until 
the final evacuation in 1783. Center of the Tory concentration of popu- 
lation during this time, it was the city of refuge for men such as 
Samuel Seabury and Charles Inglis. Even before the fighting began, 
the Colony had many loyalists, was sharply divided in opinion, and for 
a decade or more had been the center of a pamphlet war in which S. 
P. G. missionaries entered heartily, including the two men just men- 
tioned. With such divisions and consequent bitterness, the temporary 
abandonment of Anglican religious activity was inevitable.*** No man 
of William White’s prominence appeared in New York as in Penn- 
sylvania on the patriot side. A quick roll call of those who were active 
in S. P. G. and their fate in the maelstrom of the Revolution cycle 
will show how the storm affected several of the parishes. 


III. EFFrects oF THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


The American Revolution produced a crisis in the affairs of the 
Society in the thirteen colonies. The S. P. G. clergy, bound by a 
special oath to the King, were naturally marked out for persecution. 
The Rev. Luke Babcock of the Philipsburg station, 1771-1777, was 
taken prisoner in 1776 and dismissed while ill, in February, 1777. 

Mr. C. F. Pascoe, in Two Hundred Years of S. P. G. writes, 


According to Dr. Inglis and others, the Rev. E. Avery of 
Rye was “murdered by the rebels” in a most barbarous man- 
ner, on Nov. 3, 1776, “for not praying for the Congress,” 
“his body having been shot thro’, his throat cut, and his corpse 
thrown into the public highway,” but Dr. Seabury seemed to 
impute his death to insanity occasioned by the losses he had 
sustained.*** 


Dr. Samuel Seabury, in March, 1770, observed that the Church 
people, considered as a body, had conducted themselves in these times 
of violence so as to do honor to the Church, and it would be remem- 


2477y New York, the Anglican versus dissenter controversy went back to the 
days of Elias Neau and Lord Cornbury. Accustomed to a minority position, the 
Anglican leaders were intelligent, resourceful, and courageous, and fought on, 
terms of equality with men such as Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Paine. 
Cowards had been eliminated and men such as Samuel Seabury and Charles Inglis 
had come to the front. The New York story has been told from the standpoint 
of Charles Inglis by John Wolfe Lydekker in his The Life and Letters of Charles 
Inglis, (London, 1936); and the fate of the New York S. P. G. Library, as well 
as the effect of political controversy and warfare, has been presented by Austin 
Keep in his History of the New York Society Library, with an Introductory 
Chapter on Libraries in Colonial New York, 1698-1776 (New York, 1908.) 

248C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the S. P. G., I, p. 75. For Dr. Inglis 
letter see Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, January 17, 1777. 
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bered many years with approbation.**® Treated with kindness at first, 
in 1775, he wrote that he had been forced to retire for a few days to 
escape the threatened vengeance of the rebels. Extreme language flew 
back and forth. The charge against the clergy was that they, in con- 
junction with the Society and the British Ministry, had laid a plan for 
enslaving America. Seabury declared that those who raised this charge 
did not believe it themselves, but only used it to arouse popular fury.?°° 
The same year Seabury was carried a prisoner to Connecticut because 
he was a leading loyalist pamphleteer, offensive to the “Sons of Lib- 
erty”. On his release several months later, he returned to New York 
where he received daily insults from the Patriot army. After the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been made, rather than not pray for the 
King, he shut his church. Yet none of his parishioners did him or the 
church any harm. He wrote, in 1778, that the general position of the 
clergy in New England was that they could perform every duty of their 
office unmolested except public service in the Church.*** 

The Rev. Leonard Cutting, of Hempsted, wrote, in 1777, that his 
church had fared better than might have been expected. After the 
Declaration of Independence, he was obliged to shut his church up for 
some time, until after the arrival of the King’s troops, when his work 
continued, and he reported the baptism of 25 white and one Negro 
child, five adults and one Negro girl.***?. He also conducted services at 
Oyster Bay, but under the circumstances, he questioned the possibility 
of the continued existence of the Anglican Church.*** In 1783, he re- 
ported that the church at Oyster Bay had been totally stripped, nothing 
was left except the shell and that was considerably damaged.?** 

West Chester, Staten Island, and other parishes were suffering from 
frequent incursions of the Patriots and some of the residents had to 
flee to New York or to Long Island.***> The Rev. Joshua Bloomer, of 
Jamaica, reported his mission was greatly distressed on account of the 
loyal sentiments of his people.?** The Rev. Richard Charlton, of Staten 
Island, indicated that in the midst of the present distractions, the people 


249Samuel Seabury to [Secretary], East and West Chester, March 29, 1770, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, August 17, 1770. 

250Samuel Seabury to [Secretary], East and West Chester, New York, May 
30, 1775, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), September 15, 1775. 

251Samuel Seabury to [Secretary], West Chester, January 20, 1778, in Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, April 10, 1778. 

2527 eonard Cutting to [Secretary], Hempsted, New York, January 6, 1777, 
in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, March 21, 1777. 

258 eonard Cutting to [Secretary], Hempsted, July 1, 1778, in Journal of S. 
P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, October 16, 1778. 

2547bid., XXIII, II, July 28, 1783. 

255Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXII, September 6, 1780. 

25¢Joshua Bloomer to [Secretary], Jamaica, February 7, 1776, in Journal of 
S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, May 17, 1776. 
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of his island had remained steadfast in their loyalty, and had no con- 
nection with Congresses and Committees.?** 

The Rev. Epenetus Townsend, of Salem, assured the Society of 
his constancy in performing his duties and he had not had, in Sep- 
tember, 1775, any decrease in numbers.*** The Rev. John Sayre, of 
Huntington, could not give as favorable a report. He had tried to in- 
struct the Negroes but found it of little use in a time of war and 
confusion.*°® 

The Rev. John Doty, of Schenectady, stuck to his post from 1775 
to 1778, kept up his catechetical lectures for slaves and baptized sev- 
eral Negroes, but he was finally forced to flee to Canada, where he was 
appointed as a chaplain.*® 

The Rev. Gideon Bostwick, of Great Barrington, was repeatedly 
admonished by the Committee of Correspondence to omit prayers for 
the King in the Church service. When he refused to omit any part 
of the service, he was informed that he continued his defiance at his 
own peril.?* 

Mr. Hildreth, schoolmaster, thanked the Society for some books 
for his school; for due to the non-importation agreements, not a Prayer 
Book could be bought in the city of New York.**? In 1776, when his 
school house was burned down, he took a vacant house and collected a 
few scholars, including one or two Negroes.*** 

As early as 1774, Dr. Samuel Auchmuty wrote that he would like 
to say much on the subject of the Rebellion, but through prudence, he 
would observe only that had the Government established an American 
Bishopric twenty years earlier, these circumstances, in his judgment, 
never would have arisen.2** New York City was in great confusion, 
and the churches in the neighboring colonies were taken over by the 
Patriots, the missionaries jailed, or sent into the back country.*® 

257Richard Charlton to [Secretary], Staten Island, New York, April 24, and 
October 13, 1775, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, January 19, 1776. 

258Epenctus Townsend to [Secretary], Salem, September 29, 1775, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, July 19, 1776. 

259John Sayre to [Secretary], New York, January 30, 1778, in Journal of S. 
P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, April 10, 1778. 

260John Doty to [Secretary], Montreal, May 30, 1778, in Journal of S. P. G. 
(L. C. Trans.), XXI, October 16, 1778. For Doty’s biography, see J. W. Lydck- 
ker, Historical Magazine, VII. (1938), pp. 287-300. 

261Gideon Bostwick to [Secretary], Great Barrington, New York, June 28, 
1775, in Journal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), November 17, 1775. 

262Joseph Hildreth to [Secretary], New York, October 16, 1770, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XVIII, December 21, 1770. 

268Joseph Hildreth to [Secretary], New York, October 6, 1776, in Journal 
of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, January 17, 1777. 

264Samuel Auchmuty to [Secretary], New York, September 12, 1774, in Jour- 
nal of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XX, January 19, 1775; the Government was also 
criticised by Dr. Jonathan Shipley (Bishop of St. Asaph) in his Sermon before 


the S. P. G. on February 19, 1773, pp. 1-20. (Huntington Library.) 
265[bid., November 20, 1776, in XXI, January 17, 1777. 
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a A good description of the Revolution from the missionary’s point fi 
of view was given by the Rev. Charles Inglis in a letter, dated Oc- aT | 
of tober 31, 1776. He stated that all the Society’s missionaries and other hy 
p- clergy of the Church in the New England provinces had proved them- ia 
of : selves faithful subjects, had used their utmost power to oppose any aah | 
= spirit of disaffection, and had avoided politics, but this very silence eat | 
nd gave offense. After the Declaration of Independence, the clergy were 
greatly embarrassed, for, to officiate publicly and not pray for the King 
75 was against their oath and conscience, but to do so was to bring on 
~- themselves inevitable destruction. Therefore, most of the ministers 
108 had shut up their churches and had removed to points of safety. Inglis 
told of an interesting encounter with General Washington. On Wash- 
dly ington’s entrance to New York, he requested Inglis to omit the King’s 
for prayers. Inglis replied that it was in his power to shut up the churches, al 
ost but not to make the clergy depart from their duty. He was per- i 
hie mitted to continue in spite of threats and insults, and, after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, he ceased to preach but remained in the city to 
shes visit the sick and perform other parochial duties. He had, at the risk ie 
yer of his life, answered Common Sense. The reply was seized and burned 
bis by the “Sons of Liberty.” However, he later had it brought out in 
da Philadelphia. Inglis believed that the Church had lost none of its mem- 
bers by the Rebellion.**° Yet the following year, 1777, he said the if 
like parish of New York was practically bankrupt, and asked for aid from ¥ 
he England. All the missionaries were being persecuted.*** In 1778, he 
— reported the war was threatening the extinction of the Church of Eng- 
ent, land in America. Besides, almost all the conscientious clergy of the 
ion, South had gone to England or taken refuge in New York to avoid im- 
the prisonment or taking the oath of allegiance.?** 


In 1778, Mr. Inglis asked for a catechist for the Negroes, but was 
refused on account of insufficient funds. All of the New York clergy, 


nd 
1776. he stated, were within the King’s lines except Messrs. Doty, Munro and 
urnal Stuart.**° Many loyalists, during and immediately following the Revo- ) 
of S. lution, fled to various parts of the Empire. Many went to Canada, a 
> G a few to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and others to the Bermudas ie 
vdek- and West Indies. They were sought out and welcomed by the resi- 
e 28 266Charles Inglis to [Secretary], New York, October 31, 1776, in Journal of 
P S. P.G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, January 17, 1777, pp. 126-132; John Wolfe Lydek- "4 
avant ker, Life and Letters of Charles Inglis, pp. 156-171. ' 
It ts to be noted that Inglis was within the British lines from the capture of 
arnel New Vork by the Howes in 1776 until its evacuation in 1783, when he left with ; 
Sir Guy Carleton’s departing troops. Not always on the scene, the different 
Jour- missionaries could not at times report as eye witnesses. 
: also 267Charles Inglis to [Secretary], New York, November 10, 1777, in Journal 
efore of S. P. G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, February 20, 1778. 


268/bid., October 24, 1778, in XXI, December 18, 1778. 
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dent missionaries of the Society. The education and Christianization 
work of the Society thus emigrated to these other colonies of the 
Empire. 

The frequent references in this paper to the sacrament (rite) of 
baptism must not be interpreted in a narrow sense but must be re- 
garded throughout as synonymous with Christianization. Christianiza- 
tion in turn must be regarded as having large social significance, in- 
volving as it did the transference of European civilization to the Negro 
by teaching him the English language and thus handing him the key 
to the white man’s culture. In New York at least, public opinion, leg- 
islative enactment, and judicial decision were moving in the direction 
of the Negro’s freedom and the recognition of his civil rights. Steps 
were forward, not backward, and it is obvious from the body of evi- 
dence presented in this paper that the S. P. G. played a leading part 
in securing the Negro’s religious freedom, a prelude to his civil and 
political rights. 

The complete achievement of the S. P. G. in New York, which 
includes the founding of Columbia University and a major part in 
establishing the educational system of the Commonwealth, is beyond the 
scope of this study.?”° 

The Society’s force cannot be assessed at any one place, or even 
at one period of time. Exerted now for nearly two and one-half cen- 
turies, the continuity of effort, the accumulation of experience, made 
the Anglican effort a world power of weight. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the exchange of personnel was as remarkable as the exchange 
of ideas. Christian Frederick Post went from the Pennsylvania fron- 
tier to the Mosquito Shore, others from the Colonies to the West In- 
dies and to Africa. In the elusive but always fascinating might-have- 
beens, the question may be asked, except for the separation of the 
Thirteen Colonies, would not the momentum have brought emancipa- 
tion to America as a member of Empire in the 1830’s without the bloody 
1860’s and the loss of a million dead? 

However interesting this speculation may be, the attainment of 
political independence with its salvage of much of the British heritage 
by American born men is matched by a similar development in the 
American Episcopal Church. Americans such as Samuel Seabury and 
William White were able to found this new independent American 

269°Charles Inglis to [Secretary], New York, May 1, 1778, in Journal of S. P. 
G. (L. C. Trans.), XXI, June 19, 1778. The Connecticut Clergy were not allowed 
to leave their province. 

270See William Webb Kemp, The Support of Schools in Colonial New York 


ys i Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (New York, 
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Church in the creation of which the S. P. G. had played a notable part. 
In brief, political separation did not break religious and cultural con- 
tacts, but these heritages, among dissenters as well as Anglicans, were 
saved and incorporated in the new Nation and the new American 
Churches. The making of the Church’s Constitution, the admission of 
the laity directly into the legislative councils of the Church, the whole 
process by which the first offspring of the Church of England set itself 
up as a “free church in a free state,” the principle of the separation of 
Church and State as the chief contribution of American Christianity 
to the world, are among the developments which have been traced in 
penetrating studies in the Constitution Number of the Historical Maga- 
zine, September, 1939.27" The Episcopal Church met its peculiarly dif- 
ficult problems with resourcefulness. Under wise leadership, as the 
nation grew, the Church established itself in all parts of the country as 
a vital force in American life. 

Returning to the main theme of this presentation, the Anglican 
contributions to humane interests in the Negro were weighty, long 
sustained, based in first hand experience, fully recorded in the mass of 
S. P. G. records, and like other initial and small scale beginnings of 
reform, grew in scope from generation to generation. Intellectual his- 
tory, elusive and intangible, suggests that ideas, like water, go under- 
ground, and reappear later and at unexpected distances from the point 
of absorption. The later phases of British and American anti-slavery 
opinion, which are beyond the scope of this discussion, indicate the ex- 
istence of an earlier eighteenth century attitude or mood on which 
positive humanitarian action could be based. The Annual Sermons 
preached before the Society in London throughout the eighteenth cen- 
tury by distinguished leaders of public opinion, Bishops Fleetwood, 
Butler, Berkeley, Shipley, Secker, Warburton, kept the idea of hu- 
manitarianism towards native people before the British governing class 
of which these notable men were themselves members. Their philo- 
sophical speculation and Christian idealism were accompanied by the 
laboratory field work of the Society’s numerous agents in the New 
World. The clergy and parishes of Great Britain, constantly informed 
and solicited for funds, formed an active part in this enterprise, which, 
during the century, kept London and the frontier, bishop and “savage 
native”, in unbroken communication. 

2™1Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, VIII, No. 3, 
September, 1939. This number includes, “The Colonial Background and Prepara- 
tion,” by Edgar Legare Pennington: “The State or Diocesan Conventions of the 
Critical Post-War Period,” by Walter Herbert Stowe; “The Interstate or Gen- 


eral Conventions of 1784, 1785, 1786, and 1789,” by William Wilson Manross; 
“Constitutional Developments Since 1789,” by Percy V. Norwood. 
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THE CHURCH IN INDIAN TERRITORY 
By Alvin Scollay Hock 


HE lands that were ceded to the Indians were called “Indian 
| lands,” “Indian country,” or “Indian Territory.” The name 
Indian Territory was accepted and recognized by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as applying to all the vast domain which was 
allotted to the Indians.t When it was first so designated in 1830, 
Indian Territory was more than three times the size of the present 
state of Oklahoma. After the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 
1854 it was approximately the size of the state of Oklahoma.* Indian 
Territory was at no time a territory over which the United States 
appointed governors and administered political affairs. The various 
tribes of Indians, in the section allotted to them, set up their own 
form of government. 


At the time that Bishop Kemper was consecrated the first 
Missionary Bishop of the Church, the term Indian Territory 
was used to designate all that “part of the United States west 
of the Mississippi not within the states of Missouri and Louis- 


” 


iana or the territory of Arkansas, and that part east... . 
When we consider the way the term Indian Territory was used 
during the most of his active missionary work, and the statement 

he made when he resigned in 1859 that he had traveled partly 
through Kansas and Nebraska,* we can state, that except per- 
haps for a small portion of the north-east part of the state, 
Bishop Kemper was never in Oklahoma. 

It was in 1838 that a call was made for someone to go to 
Indian Territory. 

“In August, 1838, the Domestic Committee advertised for a 
missionary to the ‘Indian Territory.’ Rev. Henry Gregory was 
appointed in November, 1838, and proceeded to the Territory 
with Bishop Kemper. He was stationed at Fort Leavenworth, 
the object of his proper duties at that missionary station being to 

1The Public Domain, Thomas Donaldson, Government Printing office, 1884, 
pages 458-459 and p. 729. 

*Formation of the State of Oklahoma, Roy Gittinger, Univ. of California 
Press, 1917, pages 11 and 20. 

8S pirit ‘of Missions, Vol. 24, 1859, bb. 591-592, Historical — of the 
‘Protestant Episcopal Church, Vol. 4, No. 3, September, 1935, p. 2 

Much of the material quoted from the Oklahoma and Indian Pdtion Church- 


man, 1899-1900, was compiled by the Rev. Franklin C. Smith who was the as- 
sistant editor of the Churchman at that time. 
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gain information relative to the Osages, Kansas and Delawares, 
and at a future time to enter on the charge of a mission among 
one of those tribes, ‘should Providence open the way for the es- 
tablishment of such a mission.’ 

“Mr. Gregory writes: 

“Of one thing I may speak and that is the importance of 
doing all that, under the circumstances, can be done for the 
improvement of the tribes concentrated within the Indian Terri- 
tory. Many thousands are already gathered there, and their 
number, in pursuance of the policy of the Government, will be 
constantly increasing for several years to come. What is to re- 
strain the savage passions of rude barbarians, to check the 
strong desire for sweet revenge and keep so many restless and 
hostile tribes in peace with each other and the whites? What, 
but the blessed Gospel? I have never felt so strongly the im- 
portance of giving this vast Indian Population the means of im- 
provement with all possible diligence, as since I have been in 
its vicinity . . . 

“The remnant of the Senecas, inhabiting a portion of coun- 
try about ten miles square just beyond the southwestern corner 
of the state of Missouri, was originally from the ‘Six Nations’ 
of New York. After the Revolution, the Mohawks in a body 
retired to Canada, and were followed also by numbers from 
the other tribes. From Canada straggling families, two or three 
at a time, found their way into Ohio, and settled not far from 
Sandusky. In the summer of 1832 they emigrated to their 
present country, on the Cowskin, a branch of the Neosho or 
Grand River. They are composed of Mohawks, Senecas, 
Oneidas and some Cayugas and Onondagas, and the descendants 
of these amalgamated. We found several who have relatives 
among the Oneidas of Green Bay (The Church mission in Wis- 
consin). While yet in Ohio this body of Indians was visited by 
Bishop Chase some ten or twelve years ago and he found mem- 
bers of them still cherishing their attachment to the faith and 
worship which they had received from the missionaries of the 
Society (in England) for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. That Society had not only sent them missionaries at an 
early day (1702) but gave them the Liturgy and large portions 
of the Scriptures in their own tongue. By the aid of this 
Liturgy they continued the public worship of God after they 
were separated from their brethren in Canada. Among those 
who came from Ohio to their present country was Captain 
Powles, who acted as Lay Reader to a congregation of about 
sixty persons. It is said he became a Christian under the 
preaching of a famous Mohawk, Karihoga. Powles con- 
tinued to officiate until his death, which is said to have oc- 
curred in the spring of 1833. His successor in the good 
work was George Hill; but after a time George fell sick, 
the number of worshippers was diminished by death and 


*Oklahoma and Indian Territory Churchman, July, August, 1899, p. 4. 
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otherwise and the public use of the Mohawk Prayer Book 
has not been resumed for the last two or three years. There 
are supposed to be still remaining some thirty or forty persons 
(reckoning young and old) who were accustomed to worship 
with Capt. Powles, and among them were mentioned two or 
three entire families of Mohawks. We found six persons, who, 
the interpreter assured us, could read the Mohawk language, and 
to each of them we presented one of the six Mohawk Prayer 
Books which we brought with us from New York. We made 
inquiries respecting the number of those who, professing to be 
attached to the Christian party, might remain still unbaptized, 
but the answer was not satisfactory. We inferred, however, 
that since the visit of Bishop Chase, who baptized several, 
some have been baptized by Methodist missionaries who have 
occasionally visited them. 

“Their present condition is well calculated to awaken 
sympathy. We cannot but think that they might have been 
saved from the deterioration which they have experienced, 
had their received that attention from the more favored por- 
tion of their Christian brethren to which they were entitled. 
While at the agency, the Bishop, to our great delight, dis- 
covered the identical copy of the Mohawk Prayer Book which 
had been used by Capt. Powles in conducting the public wor- 
ship. It was purchased. It is an octavo volume of 506 pages, 
neatly printed on good paper, well bound in leather and con- 
tains beside a frontispiece, eighteen copper-plate engravings rep- 
resenting scenes and incidents of Scripture history. From an 
entry on a blank leaf, it appears that this copy was ‘presented 
by the Rev. W. Sparrow, Kenyon College, Worthington, O., to 
Capt. Powles on the 28th of April, 1827.’ 

“In June, 1844, at the order of the Board of Missions, 
the Secretary and General Agent, Rev. N. Sayre Harris, un- 
dertook a journey of exploration in the ‘Indian Territory.’ The 
report is very long and exhaustive. Besides the journal of their 
trip it contains statistical information regarding the Indians and 
a map of aboriginal America with the location of the Indian 
Tribes... 

“Rev. Mr. Harris met Bishop Otey and they proceeded i in 
the Indian Territory by way of the Choctaw nation. . . 

“Bishop Otey was left at Fort Smith and Mr. Harris con- 
tinued the journey alone, en route to Fort Gibson by steamer. 
On Easter Day he had the gratification of proclaiming the 
risen Saviour to his former brethren in the army. He made 
calls on some of the prominent Indians about the post and 
spent several days visiting and in conferences. He addressed 
a note to the principal chief, General McIntosh: “The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, feeling a deep 
interest in the measures adopted or projected in the Indian Ter- 


‘Oklahoma and Indian Territory Churchman, November, 1899, pp. 18-19. 
®Ibid., February, 1900, p. 37. 
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ritory for the extension of religion and learning, has directed 
the undersigned to make a visit to the territory with the view 
to ascertain in what way it can best co-operate in so good 
a work. Capt. Dawson had informed me how much you have at 
heart the best interest of the Creek nation and recommends 
me to address you on the subject of my mission . . . It has 
been presumed, that sending a Bishop to collect and form a 
Church from the Indian population, and relying upon a Church 
so formed to perpetuate and extend itself, would be most agree- 
able to you, as involving the least number of white men as its 
agents and of course the least possible occasion of offence on 
their part. The experiment has never yet been tried of an In- 
dian Church, relying for its ministry, its catechists, its officers 
of every kind, with one exception, and that only till an Indian 
Bishop could be raised up to govern it, upon the matcrials found 
among you. The work might be slow, but would it not best 
accord with your views and feelings, with that proper national 
pride which desires its institutions, religious as well as civil, to 
be nourished from its own bosom.’ He also made suggestions 
as to the schools and asked the General’s influence for the con- 
sideration and furtherance of the views suggested.” 


On December 9, 1838, Leonidas Polk, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Columbus, Tennessee, was consecrated Missionary Bishop of Arkansas 
and Indian Territory. Bishop Polk was in the territory cnly three 
years. When he resigned in 1841 to go to the diocese of Louisiana, the 
territory was without a bishop for three years. In 1844 the General 
Convention elected the Reverend George Washington Freeman, D. D., 
missionary bishop 


“to exercise Episcopal functions in the State of Arkansas and in 
the Indian Territory south of the 36% parallel of latitude, and 
to exercise Episcopal supervision over the Missions of the 
Church in the Republic of Texas.’’* 

“In 1844, the Rt. Rev. G. W. Freeman, D. D., was ele- 
vated to the Episcopate, his title being Missionary Bishop of 
the Southwest. In his report for 1845-’46 he speaks of a pro- 
posed visit with the Rev. Mr. Townsend to Fort Gibson and 
a tour of the Choctaw and Chickasaw countries, which was 
abandoned on account of disturbances in the Cherokee coun- 
try. 

“In 1848, a missionary writing of the missions in the West 
and speaking of the Indian Territory says: “With a commis- 
sion for sending the teachings of the Gospel to every creature 
in the world, she has three ministers among the widespread 
multitudes of these western frontiers; two chaplains at mili- 
tary posts, whose line of duty excludes Indians; and one soli- 


7™Oklahoma and Indian Territory Churchman, February, 1900, pp. 37-38. 
8Julia C. Emery, A Century of Endeavor, p. 86. 
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tary missionary, like ‘a sparrow on a house top’ whose health 
is insecure, means exceedingly limited and whose anxieties are 
about equally divided between those around him who plead for 
the privileges of the Gospel with their expiring breath and the 
Church whose slumbering ear seems to be sealed against such 
appeals... 

“In 1848 the Commissioner of Indian Affairs informed the 
Secretary of the Board that the chiefs of the Chickasaw nation 
had recently applied for Manual Labor and Mission Schools, to 
be conducted among them by the Episcopal Church. The Secre- 
tary communicated their wish to Bishop Otey of Tennessee. 

“Later this notice appears: The Government has inti- 
mated that it will advance $6,000 towards erection of necessary 
buildings, etc., and that the further sum of $6,000 will be an- 
nually expended for twenty years towards the education and 
support of Indian children at the school, at the rate of $50 
each per annum. The terms upon which this sum is offered, 
to be paid only from and after the reception of the pupils at 
the school, render it necessary that provision shall be made 
from some other source for the incipient expenses of the Mis- 
sion. For these we must look to members of our Church, 
who shall be disposed to aid us, in availing ourselves of the 
most important and favorable opportunity which has ever been 
presented of establishing missions among the aborigines west 
of the Mississippi river . . . .””?° 

“Bishop Freeman comments in his 1848 report: It is pain- 
ful to state that the proposed establishment of a Mission School 
within the jurisdiction of the Missionary Bishop of the South- 
west has not met with the encouragement which its importance 
manifestly demands. Less than $300 is the amount thus far 
received and this has been contributed, it is thought, chiefly 
by one individual in the state of South Carolina. Such an 
institution, judiciously conducted, would, under God, it is con- 
fidently believed, do more for the spread of the Gospel in the 
Church in the Southwest, than any other means that could 
possibly be devised by the wisdom of man. 

“Bishop Otey writes: I look upon the proposition from the 
Chickasaw nation as a very important one and which ought 
by all means to meet with a prompt response from the Church. 
I have now with me a gentleman whom I shall ordain in a few 
days, that would suit admirably for such an enterprise as the 
one contemplated among the Chickasaws. I would cheerfully 
forego all the advantages to be gained by retaining the services 
of this gentleman in my own diocese, though I have occasion 
for all the help I can get.” 

“In March, 1849, the Domestic Committee gave formal 
notice that they had accepted the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment to establish the school. The plan for the school was out- 


*Oklahoma and Indian Territory Churchman, February, 1900, p. 38. 
10Tbid., March, 1900, p. 46. 
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lined and its requirements stated and force of workers needed. 
The expense of the first year would be about $3,500 and offer- 
ings were asked for the purpose. 

“Various appeals were published for the Mission and dis- 
cussion followed. In August, 1850, it was announced that 
owing to objectionable features in the contract with the Govern- 
ment that the plan was abandoned. The objectionable features 
were the control over the mission demanded by the Depart- 
ment inconsistent with the constitutional supervision of the 
Board of Missions over its missionaries.”** 


In the year 1859 the Southwest Missionary District was erected. 
This included all parts of the United States not yet recognized as 
dioceses or missionary distri¢ts, south of the northern border of Chero- 
kee County and New Mexico, as far as the eastern border of Cali- 
fornia, together with Arkansas. This large section comprised Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma (formerly Indian Territory; then Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory), and Arkansas. Henry Champlin Lay, Rector 
of the Church of the Nativity, Huntsville, Alabama, was consecrated 
Bishop on October 23, 1859. 

Little was accomplished in Indian Territory by the Episcopal 
Church. Why this church should have been so indifferent to the spread 
of the Kingdom of God in this new part of the country is one of the 
problems that continue to puzzle many Christian people. Other denomi- 
nations had been actively at work long before the territory had been 
set apart. In the Spirit of Missions, April, 1863, The Domestic Com- 
mittee, having made a survey of the field, reports, “In Indian Territory, 
southwest of Missouri, the society has no mission.” Again in Novem- 
ber and December, 1865, the Domestic Committee reports, “In relation 
to Indian Territory, as a field for Church Missions, the Committee 
has encouraging information.” How can one account for this attitude? 
It is certain that the members of this committee, if they were at all 
sincere in their survey of the field, must have known that the Presby- 
terian, the Baptist, the Congregational, the Methodist and other Chris- 
tian Missionaries were already at work in the field. Thomas Nuttall 
in his book about his travels tells of meeting Rev. Epaphras Chapman, 
American Board of Missionaries, who in 1821 founded Union Mission. 
Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, a Presbyterian Missionary, was doing mis- 
sion work among the Cherokees in 1835. 

Henry Niles Pierce, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, was consecrated, January 25, 1870, Missionary Bishop of Arkan- 


110klahoma and Indian Territory Churchman, April, 1900, p. 53. 
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sas with jurisdiction over Indian Territory. In the next year, 1871, 
the Missionary District of Indian Territory was erected. 

Nothing was done in the district, however, until 1881. In his re- 
port for that year John D. Miles, Agent at the Cherokee-Arapahoe 


Agency, writes: 


“The Rev. J. B. Wicks, representing the Episcopal Church 
at Paris, New York, arrived at the agency during the month 
of June, bringing with him, David Pendleton, (Making Medi- 


Thus Wicks began over three years of consecrated, active, self- 
sacrificing service for the church. He tells something of his work and of 
that of David Pendleton (Oakerhater), one of the Indians who labored 
with him, in his reports and letters. 


“Mr. Wicks is of such kind and agreeable manner as to im- 
press the Indians very favorably with all his words and actions,” 


reports Niles in 1881 and further states: 


“The earnest, prayerful training given David Pendleton by 
the Rev. Mr. Wicks, at his home in New York, has qualified 
him for a noble work among his people, atid it seems, more 
the ordering of the Great Head of the Church than of man, or 
chance, that Mr. Wicks, who did the training, or rather com- 
pleted the training of the young man, should now be here to 
assist him in establishing the Cross of Christ among his peo- 


The work of Wicks and his assistants was sponsored by the Church 
in the Diocese of Central New York and not by the Board of the Domes- 
tic and Foreign Missions. Wicks, in an article in the Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory Churchman, tells something of the work that David 
Oakerhater did with the Indians that were sent to him from the old 
Fort San Marco, St. Augustine, Florida. He writes: 


“In the Indian outbreak in the Southwest in 1874 the 
Cheyennes were concerned with several other tribes. They 
fought bravely but only to reap the reward of defeat and loss 
of lands and homes. At the close of the war the Government 
ordered ninety of the leading braves into confinement. They 
were separated from their tribes and imprisoned in old Fort 
San Marco at St. Augustine, Florida. They were placed in 


12Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1881, p. 76. 
13] bid., 1881, ». 71. 
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charge of Capt. Pratt an officer of the army. His instructions 
were to keep and feed and clothe them, until further orders. 
His own generous nature soon found the further orders. The 
Indian to him was a human being—of his own flesh and blood. 
He believed him capable of improvement. He believed him 
one whom Christ died to save. The savages put in his charge 
were the heathen come into his inheritance. With great wis- 
dom and skill he drew them on to orderly habits. The older 
men were taught habits of cleanliness, to do some light kind 
of work and to observe a settled order of duties in their daily 
lives. The younger men were formed into a military company 
and drilled and disciplined regularly each day. They were given 
duty in the Fort and proved themselves faithful. The more in- 
telligent were made sergeants of the company and at this junc- 
ture the good qualities of David first came into prominence. 
He was then about thirty years old, tall, straight as an arrow 
with a fine open countenance that would attract attention in 
any company. He soon won the respect and confidence of all. 
He was as gentle as he was faithful and his faithfulness was 
the proverb of the Fort. To his daily duties in the company 
and the Fort were soon added the pleasant but by no means 
light task of securing an education. At the end of three years 
he had made such progress in his studies and had acquired such 
a desire for further knowledge that he readily chose to remain 
at the East in company with some twenty others while the 
remainder were returned to their tribes. David, with three 
others, then became members of my family. Our home was 
in the pleasant village of Paris Hill in central New York where 
I had charge of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in that village. My 
charge consisted of five Indian men, two Cheyennes, one Kiowa 
and one Commanche [sic]. Each had some characteristic in 
which he excelled, though David easily led them all in strength 
and excellence of character. I found him diligent, studious, 
industrious and entirely trustworthy. I do not now recall a 
single instance in all my intimate relations with him for more 
than six years in which he acted from other than pure motives. 
He was uniformly cheerful and contented and quickly became 
a general favorite in the village. Bishop Huntington baptized 
the four men and a little later confirmed them. Two of them, 
David and Paul, made such progress that we soon saw they 
could be made of service as missionaries to their people. But 
to David fell the lot of some very sharp trials which no doubt 
contributed to his greater efficiency. The second year of his stay 
with me he was sent to his tribe to secure children for the 
new Indian school at Carlisle. He accomplished his mission and 
brought back with him his wife and little boy whom he had 
left when he was sent to the old Fort at St. Augustine. The 
woman was bright and intelligent but never at home in the new 
surroundings. The little boy quickly learned the language and 
ways of the whites and seemed quite happy, though both he 
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and his mother found little but sickness in their new home. Both 
died in the spring of ’80 and are buried in the little cemetery 
of St. Paul’s Paris Hill. It was a sad affliction to David and for 
a time he seemed stunned by the blow but we could see that it 
was the refining of the silver of character in the man’s life. 
He was gentle and stronger and dearer to us all. At the end 
of the three years he, with Paul, passed the requisite examina- 
tions and was ordained to the Diaconate by Bishop Huntington 
in Grace Cathedral, Syracuse. 

The next day we started for his home in the Southwestern 
part of the Indian territory, where for three years it was my 
privilege and great pleasure to see and know of his faithful 
work. My own immediate connection with the mission ceased 
at that time; but the friendship made in the six years (sic) of 
personal intercourse, has continued and is among the precious 
things of my experience. In the years that we were together 
there was not the slightest jar in the relation between us. David 
was ever gentle, patient, kind and true. I learned that I could 
trust him implicitly, and he never, so far as I knew, betrayed 
the trust.’’** 


The report of 1881 to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs of P. B. 
Hunt, Indian Agent of the Kiowa, Comanche and Wichita Agency at 
Anadarko, Indian Territory, tells of the arrival of Wicks with these 
Indian young men among them: 


“On the 23 day of June the Rev. J. B. Wicks, of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church of the diocese of Central New York, 
arrived at the agency, accompanied by two young Indian men, 
one a Kiowa, the other a Comanche, and who had been among 
those taken from this reservation in 1874 and incarcerated at 
Fort Madison, Florida, charged with having been engaged in 
the Indian out-break of that year.’ 


These two young men lived with Wicks. The Kiowa, Paul Zotom, 
was ordained deacon in the Church by the Bishop of Central New 
York. <A noble hearted Christian woman of Syracuse, New York, 
who had paid for the education of these two Indians and of a Cheyenne, 

called David Pendleton Oakerhater, promised to build churches. Hunt, 
in his report, comments upon the fact that six years after their arrest 
and a little over three years after their release, Zotom and Oakerhater, 
who also suffered imprisonment with the Kiowa and Comanche, were 
ordained in the Episcopal Church. 

Wicks in his report of 1882 to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
tells something of his efforts to help the Indians under his charge: 


14Qklahoma and Indian Territory Churchman, February, 1900, p. 36. 
15Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1881, p. 82. 
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“Dear Sir: It seems scarcely a day since your request 
reached me to furnish a report of our missionary work for the 
year 1881. The year has been full of work . . . Services have 
been held quite regularly, and religious instructions given in 
the Indian camp and elsewhere as opportunity offered. Twenty- 
one in all have been baptized. We have built a new mission- 
house at a cost of more than $1,500, and my family is to occupy 
it in September as a permanent home. David Pendleton, the 
native minister, has proved very faithful, and is steadily in- 
creasing his influence with his tribe. Our purpose during the 
ensuing year is to erect a church building near the mission- 
house and continue services as heretofore. The Cheyennes have 
received the mission cordially and with apparent sincerity . . . 
Greater school privileges would undoubtedly be largely im- 
proved . . . Friendships formed . . . relations established . . . 
the years are among the pleasantest of my experience . . . .’’?* 


In the report of 1883 he writes: 


“Dear Sir: In response to your request . . . During the 
year services have been held and instructions given as regularly 
as circumstances would permit. Several of the Indian youths 
have been baptized, and at the Bishop’s visit last fall 12 were 
confirmed. Not all of those confirmed have been equally faith- 
ful . . . The new church now building will soon be completed. 
It will be a neat and serviceable structure, seating from 175 to 
200. It will cost when finished about $1,200. I am received 
everywhere by the Indians with the utmost kindness. Last 
spring I visited them at their farms and was surprised to find 
them doing so much and such good work . . . Their fields. . . 
were well fenced and kept. We intend to go on during the 
coming year as we have done heretofore . . . .””27 


Hunt again in 1882 reports to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs : 


“During the past year services were held every Sabbath 
in one or the other of the two school houses, but generally in 
Kiowa or Comanche. The services were conducted by the Rev. 
Mr. Wicks, until he left for the East and since that time by the 
superintendent of the school . . . The Rev. Mr. Wicks, of the 
Episcopal Church, has been laboring during the entire year 
among the Indians of this and the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Agency, dividing his time between the two. Much good has 
already been done, and the outlook is thought to be very en- 
couraging, indeed so promising is the field that the church repre- 
sented by Mr. Wicks, has, I understand, determined to open 
a regular mission, and Mr. Wicks has been for several months 
past in the East, perfecting his plans and preparing to enter 


1% Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1882, p. 63. 
11] bid., 1883, p. 73. 
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actively into building up a permanent Christian work among 
these people. It is intended to place others in the field to 
assist Mr. Wicks, and he will have besides the assistance of 
several young Indian men who have been educated in the East, 
some of them by himself, especially for this work. The church 
of Central New York has become much interested in the mis- 
sion . . . Bishop Pierce, of Arkansas, feels greatly interested 
in the work, and promises to visit the agency next winter, 
and if possible add to the force now at work.’’* 


In another report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1884 
he writes: 


“The Rev. J. B. Wicks, who for three years past has been 
laboring as a missionary among the Indians of this and the 
Cheyenne Agency, made his home at this agency during the 
past year. A neat church building has been erected at the 
agency and services held every Sunday. The Rev. Mr. Wicks 
represents the Episcopalians of the Central Diocese of New 
York and the church was built by funds contributed by that 
church.””® 


The Rev. J. J. Methvin in his book, Jn the Limelight, tells some- 
thing more about this church that Wicks built: 


“The church of which mention is made above, which Mr. 
Wicks built at Anadarko, was first erected by him at Fort 
Sill. He bought an old house there of Mr. C. A. Cleveland, 
who was at that time working with Mr. Evans, the Indian 
trader. Mr. Wicks wrecked the building and used the lum- 
ber for the church. After the two agencies were consolidated, 
and the Indian affairs all centralized at Anadarko, Mr. Wicks 
had this church moved to Anadarko, and located convenient 
to the agency people near where now the old commissary build- 
ing stands. Here it stood for years and was used by any minis- 
ter, who should care to preach there. It was used chiefly 
for religious services for the whites. After the opening of new 
Anadarko, this house was again moved, and this time settled 
on the corner of Fifth Street and Central Boulevard, opposite 
the Christian Church, and served as a place for the Episco- 
palians for a number of years. But its itinerary was not done, 
for several years ago the Episcopalians retired from Anadarko 
and sold the house to the trustees. of the (Methodist) M. E. 
Church. It was then removed to-the rear of the Methodist 
Church, and there it stands as the ‘Methodist Playhouse.’ The 

P indications are that its itinerary is not yet finished.”?° 
184Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1882, p. 71. 
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When Wicks’ health failed in 1885, and he was compelled to 
relinquish his work, Hunt writes: 


“The health of the Rev. Mr. Wicks having failed, he 
was compelled to give up the work to which he had been 
appointed by the Episcopal Church, and since he left no one 
has been sent out to take his place. The field has not been 
abandoned, but a lay reader has read the service every Sab- 
bath in the church, and as soon as it can be done another 
missionary will be put into the work.”?? 


In what better manner can the story of Wicks’ work to help the 
Indians and show them a more excellent way be concluded than to 
add the report of Captain J. W. Lee, Indian Agent, regarding the 
faithfulness of David Pendleton (Oakerhater) : 


“T must note that David Pendleton, full blood Cheyenne, 
is a deacon of the Episcopal Church. He does good and faithful 
work to the utmost of his ability. The church has no other 
representative on this reservation so engaged.’’?? 


The editors of the Oklahoma Churchman in the issue of October 
and November of 1892 tell of their visit to Anadarko and its vicinity: 


“The missionaries, wishing to acquaint themselves with as 
much of the field of labor as possible, made a trip to the agency 
of the Kiowa and Comanche Indians, located at Anadarko, Ind. 
Ter. They found the work which had started out so favorably 
some few years ago practically abandoned. We have a neat 
little chapel at the agency, but it is going to pieces, having no 
one to look after it. Our Indian deacon, Paul Zotom, not having 
influence and godly advice of a white missionary to support 
him and encourage him, is doing nothing to build up his red 
brethren in Christ. We have about thirty Indians belonging to 
both tribes who are nominally churchmen, besides about ten 
white communicants, who are traders or belong to the agency. 
We are praying for a revival of this grand work among our red 
brethren, and we trust the time is not far distant when we 
will have missionaries and schools at the agencies of the dif- 
ferent tribes which are located in the Indian Territory.”** 


Bishop Francis Key Brooke refers to the church built by Wicks 
as “the only other church building in the missionary district belong- 
ing to the Church besides our church in Guthrie.” He visited Anadarko 
on August 9, 1894, and in his Journal of that date writes: 

21Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1885, p. 87. 


227 bid., 1886, p. 121. 
23The Oklahoma Churchman, October and November, 1892. 
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“These services were held in our little chapel which I 
found in good repair. Anadarko is both a pleasant and a pain- 
ful place to visit. Pleasant because good congregations always 
welcome my visits and give hearty services, sad because I am 
always confronted by the lost opportunity here. Some years 
ago we had the beginning of a good work among the Indians 
here but was abandoned some years before I came into the Ter- 
ritory. Now the ground is fully occupied. Five denominational 
schools are maintained at or near the agency. But we have some 
loyal, good church people here. I am always glad to serve 
them.”** 


Another effort was made to establish a work about twenty-five 
miles northeast of what is now the city of Vinita, Oklahoma. Nothing 
remains, however, either of the town or the efforts of the missionary, 
C. M. Campbell, who writes of his work as follows: 


“The end of the month of August, found me at Vinita 
and on the 6th of September, 1885, a Sunday School was or- 
ganized at Prairie City, Indian Territory, a little settlement on 
the San Francisco and St. Louis R. R., in the Cherokee nation, 
about twenty-five miles to the east. 

A blacksmith’s shop, two stores and perhaps a half dozen 
dwellings made up the village proper. One of the last of which 
kindly gave us shelter for my wife and I were left on the prairie 
literally without a roof to cover our heads, as there was no 
depot at Prairie City, only a platform beside the track, which 
swept away across the prairie and disappeared in the distance. 

The school opened with eleven scholars which number soon 
increased to forty or fifty and for the most part was well at- 
tended. Though slow themselves, to receive the “Glad Tidings,” 
these people were always ready to have their children learn 
whatever we were willing to teach. This truly was the hope 
of the Mission. 

Though still a lay reader and a candidate for Orders in the 
Diocese of West Virginia, I conducted the first service of the 
Church in that section of the Territory on Sunday morning, 
Sept. 20, 1885, in the home of Mr. Percy Walker, with a con- 
gregation numbering upwards of fifty souls; and it was really 
surprising with what readiness these people used the Prayer 
Book for the first time, most of them never having seen or 
heard of it before. 

I opened a day school on the 8th of September in a little 
log cabin some distance away. It had been thought that the 
Nation would build a school house and appoint a teacher; 
but being slow to act, the people themselves took the matter 
in hand and by October they had put up a comfortable build- 
ing and the school was then moved to nearer and better quar- 


24The Oklahoma Churchman, September, 1894. 
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ters. This room was always used for Sunday school and 
Church services, which were regularly maintained each Sun- 
day. 
¥ On the 7th of October a Ladies Sewing Society was or- 
ganized, which afterward did much faithful work, both in 
helping the destitute and unfortunate in the neighborhood and 
in fitting up the school house for Church and Sunday School 
purposes. The efforts of this Society resulted in securing $80 
for an organ and $12 for a stove, besides a lectern and a 
number of other minor furnishings and supplies. And a dis- 
tant friend gave $6 for lamps, which were speedily placed in 
position. 

Our hearts were rejoiced by a visit from Bishop Pierce, 
recently gone to his rest, who came to us Feb. 12, 1886. He 
remained until the 17th, preaching every night, except the first, 
and twice on Sunday the 14th. In the morning he adminis- 
tered the Holy Communion, the first my wife and I were privi- 
leged to receive since leaving the East. On the 15th he bap- 
tized five, and on the 16th two children. We were much 
strengthened and comforted by his eloquent words, his sound 
advice and his godly counsels, and were very loath to see 
him depart. This was his first visit to Prairie City, and proved 
to be his last during my connection with St. John’s Mission. 

In April, with my wife, I returned to West Virginia, and 
on the 17th day of May was ordained deacon in St. John’s 
Church, Charleston, by Bishop Peterkin. After a visit to Mrs. 
Campbell’s old home in Virginia, we started west again and 
reached Prairie City on June 10th, refreshed and encouraged 
by our visit home. 

During the summer and fall of 1886 the services and Sun- 
day School were largely attended ; and on Aug. 29th I baptized 
two little children and one adult. Two large lots were se- 
cured in Mr. Percy Walker’s name for Church and school pur- 
poses; and later I fenced them in, but we were unable to 
erect any buildings. I never learned what became of these lots, 
but presume they were held by Mr. Walker, as they had not 
been formally turned over to the Mission by the Nation. From 
November 17th to 22nd, I visited Muskogee, preaching once in 
the Methodist and three times in the Presbyterian Church; and 
in the afternoon of the 20th conducted a funeral in the latter. 
An earnest, faithful man at Muskogee could have accomplished 
much good at this time, under the blessing of God. But it was 
too far removed from St. John’s Mission to be reached from 
there with any degree of regularity, though it was always my 
desire to return and establish a mission, and I should have 
done so if the necessary expense could have been provided for. 
But having at first come to the Territory entirely at my own 
charges, and being possessed of very little means, it was neces- 
sary to confine our labors to the one field, though the Central 
Board had by this time given what assistance they could, 
which afforded, however, but a partial support. 
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Indeed, it was for this reason the work was finally aban- 
doned by me. For, much as I regretted it, when my own 
private funds were exhausted, and the Board could not longer 
keep up its appropriation (it will be remembered that year 
all missionary stipends were reduced) it became necessary to 
return to the East, and accordingly on the 7th of February, 
1887, after bidding a sad farewell to our hosts of friends in 
whose lives and welfare we had become deeply interested and 
praying God’s blessing upon them, we started back for West 
Virginia, in which diocese I have since been engaged in mis- 
sionary work. 

On January 21, 1887, I married a full blood Delaware 
Indian and a white girl; on the 30th baptized an adult; on 
the 3lst an infant, and on the morning of Feb. 6th preached 
my last sermon at St. John’s Mission, Prairie City, and in the 
afternoon baptized an infant. Several were ready for Con- 
firmation by this time, could the presence of the Bishop have 
been secured. 

Thus ended a service of seventeen months in the Indian 
Territory, chiefly spent in sowing seed, which I trust and pray 
has yielded some fruit somewhere, in the years that have fol- 
lowed.”** 


James Owen Dorsey, a missionary of the Episcopal Church in 1882- 
83, spent some time among the Osage and other Indian tribes, who 


spoke a dialect related to that of the Ponkas and Omahas in Indian 
Territory. Dorsey was born in Baltimore, Maryland, October 31, 1848. 
At the age of six he learned the Hebrew language, and at the age of 
eleven read Hebrew with facility. In 1869 he graduated from the The- 
ological Seminary of Virginia and was ordained a deacon in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in 1871. He was sent immediately as a mis- 
sionary to work among the Ponka Indians in Dakota Territory. He be- 
came interested in the language of the Ponkas and began to study the 
different dialects. On account of ill-health he was compelled to give 
up his missionary work in Dakota and returned to parish work in Mary- 
land. When the Bureau of Ethnology was organized in 1879 he was 
chosen as a member of one of the scientific corps. His profound knowl- 
edge of the dialects of the Siouan language attracted the attention of 
Major J. W. Powell, who had him sent among the Omaha tribes. He 
remained with them until 1880. In 1882 he went to Indian Territory 
and lived among the Osage Indians, studying the dialects. While there 
he was made a member of the “Order of the Dove,” an honor con- 
ferred upon few white men. An epidemic of smallpox forced him to 
feave in 1883. He returned to Washington, D. C., where he made his 


25O0klahoma and Indian Territory Churchman, September, 1900, pp. 14-15. 
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home until his death in 1895. A large part of his voluminous writ- 
ings has been collected in the Reports of the United States Bureau of 
Ethnology. He made valuable contributions to the knowledge of the 
languages and folk-lore of the Indians.”* 

Although the labors of these missionaries left no tangible results, 
there remained an impulse toward Christian culture in the lives of those 
with whom they had come in contact. Oakerhater, the Indian deacon, 
carried on his work as effectively as he could and as long as he was 
physically able. The influence of his character continued long after his 
physical effectiveness had waned. 


26Annual Reports of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1889, 1893, 1897, 
1898, passim. ; 

An account of the work of the Rev. J. B. Wicks in Indian Territory appeared 
in The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Dec., 1934. Vol. 
3, no. 4. This article first appeared in the Oklahoma and Indian Territory Church- 
man for July, 1900. 
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WILLIAM STURGEON, CATECHIST TO THE NEGROES OF 
PHILADELPHIA AND ASSISTANT RECTOR 
OF CHRIST CHURCH, 1747-1766 


By Richard I. Shelling 


of Christ Church in Philadelphia, wrote to the Reverend Dr. Philip 

Bearcroft, Secretary of The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, a lengthy letter in which he implored the Society to 
grant him a catechist. Dr. Jenney was much concerned about Philadel- 
phia being “infested with Popery & systematical [sic] divisions among 
the Protestant Inhabitants,” and he expressed the opinion that the 
assistance of a catechist would greatly help to check such influences. 
Moreover, he found his labors in the parish becoming too great for one 
man, especially one of his age. Furthermore, in order to impress the 
Society with the need of an assistant, he stressed the missionary work 
which might be done by a catechist among the Negroes of the city who 
had “a disposition to Religion,” and, he added, “I have baptized many 
_ & never administer the Lord’s Supper (every month) without several 
of them [present] & many run after the Vagrant Factious Preachers, 
who I am satisfied would keep steady to the Church if properly in- 
structed.””* 

To this most urgent and earnest request a reply was made in April 
of 1746, stating that the Society had resolved to settle a “Catechetical 
Lecture in y" Ch . . . for the instruction of Negroes and others with 
a Salary of £30 p. annum,” but as no suitable person could be found in 
England it was suggested that Dr. Jenney seek his own man among 
those of the Church of England who lived in the New England colonies.” 

The matter being left in his hands, he corresponded, having had his 
vestry’s consent, with several colleagues in the colonies to the north. 


1Jenney to Bearcroft, Phila., Nov. 14, 1745, SPG. MSS. (Library of Congress 
Transcripts) B 12, no. 39. Dr. Jenney was Rector of Christ Church from 1742- 
1762; and Bearcroft the Society's (known in the abbreviated form as S. P. G.) 
Secretary from 1739-1761. All dates 1745-1752 were Old Style, as the Julian 
“alendar was still in use in England. Consequently to place the date under one to 
correspond with the present calendar eleven days must be added, e. g., Nov. 14 
O. S. becomes Nov. 25 N. S. The reference numbers are those of the original 
SPG. MSS., and not those of the Library of Congress Transcripts. 


I: November oi 1745 the Reverend Dr. Robert Jenney, the Rector 
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At least three S. P. G. missionaries recommended to him as a worthy 
candidate to the office of catechist, Mr. William Sturgeon of Connecticut. 
Each man recommended Sturgeon very highly and on December 6, 1746, 
Dr. Jenney placed his name before the vestry.* 

William Sturgeon, born in England about 1722, was the son of 
the Rev. Robert Sturgeon, a dissenting minister. When a young man 
he attended Yale College and was graduated with the degree of B. A. 
in May, 1745, fourth in a class of twenty-seven. Little is known about 
his student life, but so far as his conduct was concerned, he seems to 
have been above reproach. The year following his graduation he suc- 
cessfully taught school about three miles from Rye in New York. It 
was here that he conformed to the Church of England and received Holy 
Communion from the Rev. James Wetmore, Rector at Rye.* 

Some time in 1746 Sturgeon went to Philadelphia to interview Dr. 
Jenney and the Vestry of Christ Church. They were well pleased 
with him, and on January 14, 1747, wrote to the S. P. G. thanking that 
body for granting them the permission to select a suitable candidate for 
catechist, stating that they had chosen “a young Gentleman one William 
Sturgeon of Yale College [sic] in Connecticut.” They recommended 
him to the Society and asked that “he may at the same time officiate 
as Assistant to the Rector for the [time] being.’ 

It was necessary, at this time, for those aspiring to positions in 
the Church of England to go to London to be ordained by the Bishop 
of London. With letters from the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Rev. 
James Wetmore, and the Rev. Dr. Robert Jenney, Sturgeon sailed to 
England in early 1747. There he was very kindly received by the 
Honorable Society, the Rev. Dr. Bearcroft, and the Bishops of Glouces- 
ter and Oxford. It was about June 20 that he received his orders, 
and some time during the summer of 1747 he returned to Philadelphia, 


2Bearcroft to Jenney, London, Charterhouse, April 8, 1746, SPG MSS. (L. 
C. T.) B 15, no. 212. 

8These men were Henry Barclay of New York City; Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
President of King’s College; and the Rev. James Wetmore of Rye, New York. 
See respectively, Jenney to Bearcroft, Phila., Jan. 13, 1747, SPG. MSS. (L. C. T.) 
B 14, no. 185; Johnson to Bearcroft, Stratford, Conn., Feb. 10, 1747, Ibid., no. 23; 
Wetmore to Bearcroft, Rye, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1747, Ibid., no. 113; and Benjamin 
re A Historical Account of Christ Church Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1841), 


*His father, of Scotch-Irish descent, was a Congregational minister in Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, from 1726-1732, and from 1732 to 1743 he acted as a Pres- 
byterian minister in Bedford, New York. See Franklin B. Dexter, Yale Biogra- 
phies and Annals: Biographical sketches of the graduates of Yale College; with 
en =o college history. (6 vols., N. Y., 1885-1912), II, (May, 1745-May, 

, p. Ol. 

5The Churchwardens and Vestry of Christ Church to the Society, Phila., Jan. 
18, 1747. SPG. MSS. (L. C. T.) B. no. 15, 154-155. Read before the Society, 
May 11, 1747. 
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bearing the appointment as catechist to the Negroes and as assistant 
to Dr. Jenney. For his services he was to be paid £30 from the Society, 
and Dr. Bearcroft asked Christ Church to make “such an addition . . 
as may be [a] comfortable & decent Maintenance.”* 

The Reverend Mr. Sturgeon entered upon his duties on October 30, 
1747. He seems to have been very diligent in carrying on his missionary 
work and in assisting Dr. Jenney. Several letters were evidently writ- 
ten to the Society giving an account of his work, but most of them were 
apparently lost in transit. However, in a letter dated July 30, 1748, 
he writes: 


As Soon as Possible I began to catechize the White Chil- 
dren on Friday, and the Negroes on Sunday at the End of 
the Evening Service: and I continue So to do, and as far as I 
can judge, it has a good Effect, especially amongst the Negroes, 
three of them who attend constantly, desired Baptism, and 
having Dr. Jenney’s Approbation, I examined, and baptized 
them in the Church—And I hope in Time to be able to inform 
The Hon?! Society of good Success amongst them, for T use 
all Diligence in Teaching them the Principles of the Christian 
Religion. 


In a letter to Dr. Bearcroft, of the same date, Dr. Jenney highly 
praised Sturgeon.” 

It was not until April, 1749, that the Churchwardens and Vestry 
of Christ Church wrote to the Society. The delay was ascribed to their 
financial difficulties which made it impossible earlier to report what re- 
muneration could be made to Mr. Sturgeon. ‘They were still in debt 
and Sturgeon had agreed to wait until a definite agreement was reached. 
The Vestry wrote: “Mr. Sturgeon has render’d himself agreeable [sic] 
to the Congregation & considering his Youth, & the stinted Education 
given in the American Colledges [sic],* he discharges extremely well the 


®*Wetmore to Bearcroft, op. cit.; Bearcroft to Jenney, London, Charterhouse, 
May 28, 1747, SPG. MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 15, no. 217; Bearcroft to Churchwardens 
and Vestry of Christ Church, same place and date, Ibid.; Dorr, op. cit., 93; Her- 
bert W. and Carol Schneider eds., Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College: 
His Career and Writings (4 vols. New York, 1929), I, 130; and W. S. Perry, 
Historical Collection Relating to the American Colonial Church (5 vols. Hart- 
ford, 1870-1878), II, Pa., note on p. 536 and pp. 250-251. Sturgeon was licensed 
to Pennsylvania by the Bishop of London, June 20, 1747. See, “Collections of the 
Epis. Historical Society’, Vol. I, p. 117. 

tFor date of acceptance by Christ Church see Dorr, op. cit., 39; Sturgeon to 
Bearcroft, Phila., July 30, 1748, SPG MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 16, no. 104; and Jenney 
to Bearcroft, same date, Ibid., 106; and of October 18, 1748, Ibid, 111. 

80One of Sturgeon’s greatest handicaps in gaining and holding the respect of 
his Church colleagues and parishioners was his American education. Many of the 
S. P. G. missionaries were educated in the great English universities and a few 
in those of Scotland. Yale, Harvard, and King’s College were considered far in- 
ferior. See letter of Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson to Bearcroft, Stratford, Conn., Feb. 
10, 1746, SPG MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 14, 23. 
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Offices of his Function . . . .” They were now to report that Dr. Jenney 
had agreed to share half of his “perquisites,” which amounted to £33 & 
15s, and the Congregation, by voluntary contribution added £60. More- 
over it was hoped “that this will be annually rais’d for him and per- 
haps a larger Sum as he comes to be more intimately acquainted with 
the People.” Dr. Jenney too was concerned about his catechist getting 
a decent remuneration, and asked the Society to give him a salary equal 
to that of the catechist in New York.® 

At the close of April, 1749, Sturgeon wrote a letter to the Society 
in which he told about the receipt of the perquisites, the donation from 
the congregation, and mentions drawing a bill of exchange on the Society 
for a year’s salary “due me from the Hon®!® Society last Lady-Day.” 
His work in so large a cure took much of his time, but he did not neg- 
lect his work among the Negroes every Sunday night. After teaching 
them the Catechism, he read to them a “plain Lecture on Several Parts 
of our Admirable Catechism which I endeavour to adapt to their Capaci- 
ties and the Gradual Improvement which I observe they make.” He re- 
ported that fifty Negroes attended the service and sometimes a “tolerable 
Audience of the lower Sort of the Congregation.” The letter was ended 
with a request for Bibles, short plain treatises, and Common Prayer 
Books.*° 

The Society was very much pleased with the services he performed 
and out of gratitude for his zeal and industry gave him an additional 
£10. The request for Bibles, Common Prayer Books and other needed 
literature was also acceded to. But the literature was not received 
until the summer of 1750 and in a letter of April 6, Sturgeon informed 
the Society that he had despaired of receiving any and, consequently, had 
purchased “a quantity of Lewis’s Catechism.”" 

In late July he again wrote to the Society, thanking them for the 
ten pounds, relating that the affairs of the Congregation remained much 
the same as when he had written last, and expressing appreciation for 
the kindness of Dr. Jenney and the Vestry. He reported that he was 
still “catechising and instructing the Negroes in the true principles of 
Christianity, and I earnestly desire your Advice to help me forward 


®Churchwardens and Vestry of Christ Church to Bearcroft, Philadelphia, 
April 25, 1749. SPG MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 17, no. 145; Jenney to mg Phila., 
April 27, 1749, Ibid., 146. The New York catechist received £50 p 

10Sturgeon to Bearcroft, Phila., April 29, 1749, SPG. MSS. i C. "T. ) i B. 17, 

no. 147. About four months later, "September ra 1749, Sturgeon married Hannah 
Posed. a young lady about 23 years of age. She was a woman of singular 
piety and good humor. To them were born a number of children, none of whom 
seem to have reached maturity. See Collections of the Genealogical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Records of Christ Church, Philadelphia, Marriages, 1709-1800, ITI, 
ig also in same collection, Baptisms, 1709-1768, I, 432, 445, 382; and Burials 

passim. 
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in that great work.” It was also in this summer that he made a trip 
into Lancaster county where he preached “to a large Congregation, and 
baptized more than thirty children.”'* Later in the summer he again 
visited Lancaster, and as their minister, the Rev. Mr. Locke, had moved 
to Radnor, the people of their parish requested the Rev. Mr. Sturgeon 
to remain with them. He was not averse to such a move and asked 
the will of the Society, stating, “I verily believe that, with Blessing of 
Almighty God, I can be more Serviceable to the Church there than 

During the next year there is no mention of going to Lancaster. 
The affairs of Christ Church seem to have improved and made increasing 
demands upon his time. In 1751 the Congregation was busily raising 
money to build a steeple to the church and to purchase a set of bells. 
Dr. Jenney, however, was industriously trying to fill vacancies and Stur- 
geon mentions having been sent to Lancaster, though he does not ex- 
press any further desire to settle there.'* 

He faithfully performed his work as catechist to the Negroes, in 
1752 beginning to lecture to them in the Church rather than in the 
schoolhouse as formerly. He baptized several (about nine) Negro adults 
and possibly an equal number of Negro children.*® Letters for the 
next two years may have been lost in transit. At least it is not until 
October 19, 1754, that another reference to the Rev. Mr. Sturgeon’s 
work is made. A letter of that date to him from the Society again re- 
veals that his services have been most satisfactory and worthy of finan- 
cial commendations. 

Four years later a most interesting new duty was assigned to Stur- 
geon. On Wednesday, April 5, 1758, the Dr. Bray Associates meeting 
at the Southsea Coffee House in London, resolved to set up a school 
for Negro children in Philadelphia. They consulted with Dr. Franklin, 
who was then in London, about the expediency of such an undertaking 
and also asked his advice as to a proper person to be intrusted with 

11Bearcroft to Sturgeon, London, March 28, 1750, SPG. MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 
18, no. 220. Also Sturgeon to Bearcroft, Phila., April 6, 1750, Ibid., no. 152. 

12Sturgeon to Bearcroft, Phila., July 25, 1750, Ibid., no. 153. 

137d, to Id., Nov. 16, 1750; op. cit., B. 19, no. 107. 

147d, to Id., April 26, 1751, Ibid., no. 106. 

15Jd. to Id., March 26, 1752 and Nov. 20, 1752, op. cit., B. 20, no, 113, no. 114. 
He does not give accurate figures—at least one is inclined to believe that the 
figures given in the second letter are merely a vestatement of the earlier letter, 
with possible a few additions. 

16Dorr, op. cit., 107. Here there is a four year hiatus, 1754-1758. The only 
reference found for this period appears in Fa. Mag. of Hist. & Biog. X, 356 and 
relates to a marriage performed by Sturgeow. “Codd-Fish-Sturgeon. In the 
Record of Marriages of Christ Church, under date of March 5, 1756, will be found 


that John Codd & Mary Fish, the ceremony being performed by Rev. Wm. 
Sturgeon.” 
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the care and superintendency of such a school. Franklin recommended 
the Rev. Mr. Sturgeon,, and John Waring, the Associates’ secretary, was 
given orders to write to Sturgeon, telling him that they proposed to give 
such a school a trial for three years. He was also requested by Mr. 
Waring to “agree with a proper person, Master or Mistress upon the 
Best Terms [possible], but not to exceed twenty pounds Sterling a 

The Rev. Mr. Waring wrote on March 2, and to his letter Sturgeon 
replied on Nov. 9, 1758. ia it he said that he had engaged a woman, 
of some experience in teaching school, to take charge of the work, but 
as the books had not arrived until October, no definite steps had been 
taken, though things were in shape for beginning within a few days. 
He assured the Associates that she would “execute the Trust with 
Fidelity . . . to teach 30 Children, the Boys to read, and the Girls 
to read, Sew, knit and mark; and to attend at Church with them 
every Wednesday and Friday; and that all her endeavours are to be 
directed towards making them Christians. The lowest Salary she will 
accept is £20 Sterling a Year, to be drawn for half yearly, from the 
Time She opens the School.”?® Thus began the first attempt to give 
the Negroes education beyond that which was needed for admitting 
them into Communion. It was the hope, expressed by Dr. Franklin 
before the Associates, that the undertaking if “not attended with ill 
Consequences usually apprehended it might be encouraged by the In- 
habitants in General & the Example followed in the other Colonies.”’*® 

The school was opened on November 20, 1758, and in June, 1759, 
there were thirty-six pupils attending regularly. Though several were 
quite young they made good progress.”® Mrs. Franklin attended the 
school and wrote to her husband in London, that the pupils “answered 
very prettily indeed . . . [and] all behaved very decently . . . It 
gave me a great deal of Pleasure, and I shall send Othello to the 
school.’” 

17MSS. of Dr. Bray Associates, Minute Book, 1735-1768, I, 114 (L. C. Photo- 
film enlargements). See also p. 112 under date February 1, 1758, when the matter 
was first considered. For an account of Franklin’s activities as a member of the 
Dr. Bray Associates see the author’s article in “The Penna. Mag. of Hist. and 
Biog.,” XLIII, pp. 282-293. 

18Bray MSS., American Correspondence: 1742-1763, (L. C. Photo-film En- 
largements) Sturgeon to J. Waring, Phila., Nov. 9, 1758. See Bray Minute Book, 
™ note 17. 

20Bray Minute Book, op. cit., 124, under date Sept. 5, 1759; letter from 
Sturgeon dated June 12, 1759. The Associates meeting at the “Angel”, Ave Mary 


Lane, London. 
. 21Jbid., 127, under date of Dec., 1759. Mrs. Franklin’s letter dated Aug. 9, 
9. 
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In the meantime things were not going very smoothly in Phila- 
delphia, and the reverberations affected Christ Church. The Rev. Dr. 
William Smith, head of the College of Philadelphia, by taking part in 
political affairs created a great public sensation. He came to the de- 
fense of a certain Judge Moore, of Chester County, who had officially 
given umbrage to the legislature, and for his trouble he and Moore were 
arraigned before the Assembly and imprisoned for contempt.?? As Smith 
had been connected rather actively with the affairs of Christ Church, 
his conducted resulted in driving some folks from the congregation. This 
unpleasant episode and Smith’s earlier activities in the church caused 
some alarm to Dr. Jenney and the Rev. Mr. Sturgeon. Consequently, 
when Smith, in order to redress his grievances, returned to England, 
Sturgeon, afraid that he might attempt something to his disadvantage, 
wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury, justifying his own conduct, 
for he contended that during the “unavoidable dispute I have endeavoured 
to act such a part as I could justify to my God, my king and to every 
honest impartial Man, and as becomes a Minister in the Church of 
England.’’** 

Early in 1759 the Wardens of Christ Church wrote to the Bishop 
of London, telling him of the illness of Dr. Jenney during the last two 
years and assuring him that though the assistant, the Rev. William 
Sturgeon, did all possible to carry on the ministerial duties, the work 
was too great, and they prayed that they be given another minister. 
They requested that his Lordship have Mr. Jacob Duché, Jr., then at 
Claire Hall, Cambridge, admitted to orders and have him licensed as 
assistant minister in the church at Philadelphia.* 

It was later in the same spring of 1759 that there came into the 
city from New England the Rev. William McClennachan. He sensed 
the schism in Christ Church, and after Dr. Smith left for London began 
to ingratiate himself with the congregation and church officers. Around 
this man there was to center much controversy, but on June 19 the 


22John F. Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania in Olden Times 
(Philadelphia, 1840), 416-417. Also see article by the Hon. W. R. Riddell, “Echo 
in Canada of the Imprisonment by the Assembly of Pennsylvania of Provost, the 
— William Smith, in 1858,” Penna. Mag. of History & Biography, LV, 

283. ambeth Palace MSS. (L. C. T.) 1123, IT, 149; Perry, op. cit., II, 268-269. 
Later in 1759, the Archbishop of Canterbury, in a reply to Sturgeon’s letter as- 
sures him and Dr. Jenney, that the Rev. Dr. Smith in his stay at London said 
nothing to their disadvantage. See Jenney and Sturgeon to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Nov. 28, 1759, Ibid., 157, Cf. Life and Correspondence of Rev. Wil- 
boy Smith, ed. by Horace W. Smith (2 vols., Phila., 1880), I, p. 221 and pp. 231- 

24Dorr, op. cit., pp. 116-118 under date of February 7, 1759. 
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Vestry made him assistant to Dr. Jenney without that worthy man’s 
approval, and such to the chagrin of Sturgeorf.** 

That fall Sturgeon again reported to Dr. Bray Associates on the 
progress of the Negro school. There were in attendance eleven boys 
and twenty-nine girls, and of the latter fifteen were learning to sew. 
All the pupils had made improvement in their reading and spiritual 
development. He expressed the opinion that the welfare of the school 
could be considerably improved if the Associates would grant authority 
to the “Churchwardens of the Time being . . . [to exercise] the Care 
and Government of it.”’* 

By the next spring the long bitter controversies which had faced 
Christ Church were settled by the Bishop of London. McClennachan 
was disposed of, Sturgeon and Duché were settled as the proper as- 
sistants to Dr. Jenney, and Dr. Smith had re-established himself in 
the good graces of the congregation.27_ The Rev. Mr. McClennachan, 
however, remained in Philadelphia, preaching in the State House while 
his friends, ‘composed of Quakers, New Lights, and Baptists,” col- 
lected money to build him a “ranting Place.’’** 

On September 4, 1761, St. Peter’s Church was opened. The Rev. 
Richard Peters, formerly an assistant in Christ Church, but then the 
Secretary of the Province of Pennsylvania, was asked to preach the 
dedicatory sermon. The pressure of business, however, reluctantly made 
him refuse, and his place was taken by the Rev. Dr. Smith. A splendid 
and most appropriate ceremony took place. Sturgeon played an im- 
portant role, too, for he officially represented Dr. Jenney, who was too 
feeble to take a part.” 

Early in January, 1762, Dr. Jenney died at the age of seventy-five, 
and he was buried in Christ Church on January 10. He had spent fifty- 
two years in the ministry, and more than nineteen years as rector of 
Christ Church. His had been a long and faithful rectorship, during times 

25. ambeth Palace MSS., (L. C. T.) 147, the Vestry to Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Phila., Oct. 3, 1759. For a record of McClennachan’s checkered career see 
Lambeth MSS., 1123 II, no. 200-201. 

26Sturgeon to Waring, Nov. 25, 1759. Bray MSS. American Correspondence, 
1742-1768 (L. C. Photo-Film Enl.) 

27Dr. Samuel Nicolls to Rector, Assistant Ministers, Churchwardens and 
oT a —* Church, London, March 25, 1760. Lambeth Palace MSS. (L. 

" “28Zetters from the Rev. Hugh Neill and Sturgeon to Bearcroft, dated Oxford, 
Pa., June 26, 1760; and two from Philadelphia, July 2, 1760 and Aug. 31, 1761 
respectively. SPG. MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 21, Pt. I, no. 111 and Pt. II, no. 276 and 
277. Started later St. Paul’s Church. 

29Christ Church, Vestry Minutes (March, 1761-April, 1784), pp. 9-15. Au- 
gust 19-June 8, 1762. Dorr, op. cit., p. 130. For a very excellent account of St. 
Peter's Church see C. P. B. Jefferys, “The Provincial and Revolutionary History 


of St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 1753-1783.” The Pa. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., 
XLVII, 328-356; XLVIII, 38-65; 181-192; 251-269; 354-371. 
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of adversity, and there can be no question but that for fourteen years 
Sturgeon had been a sustaining colleague. The Vestry were now con- 
fronted with the problem of finding a suitable successor, but their first 
official action was taken on January 16, when it was resolved that Stur- 
geon and Duché be requested to officiate as ministers of St. Peter’s and 
Christ Churches, during their pleasure.*° It was also resolved to pay 
each man £200 currency, to begin January 10, 1762, but £45 was to 
be deducted from Duché’s salary for house rent and from Sturgeon’s, 
£50, the amount he received as a salary from the S. P. G.** The Vestry 
also addressed letters to the Bishop of London, requesting him to 
license Sturgeon and Duché as ministers of the United Congregations.** 
They highly commended Duché, but we are interested in the letter 
devoted to Sturgeon, dated June 8, 1762. In part it reads: 


. . . Relying upon your Lordship’s well known Goo: ness 
and Candour, permit us to recommend to your Favour and 
Patronage, the Reverend Mr. William Sturgeon, who hath for 
about fifteen Years past, steadily exercised his Function among 
us as a Priest, and Assistant Minister, in our Church, and 
hath during the whole Time conducted himself with sobriety and 
unwearied Diligence, and to the utmost of his Ability, hath 
regulary, and Constantly performed all Parts of his Ministerial 
Office in this Extensive Cure, with Care and Alacrity; And we 
trust will continue to be a useful and industrious Minister, 
and give Satisfaction to all Denominations of Men among Us; 


. . . here, and in our Service, he hath spent the prime of his 
Life.** 


Sturgeon, too, wrote, June 29, 1762, to the Bishop of London, ask- 
ing that he be licensed as one of the ministers of the United Congre- 
gations, stating that he had long ago become accustomed “to the Place, 
formed Such Connexions, and have six children to be educated [sic] 
and introduced into the World, that it would be greatly to my Dis- 
advantage, if not the Ruin of my Family, to remove to a distant Part.’’* 

On June 8, 1762, Duché was granted a leave of absence to go to 
London for orders. On September 12 he was ordained, and the next 
day he set out for Falmouth, reaching there after a trip of forty-eight 
hours. The packet was ready to sail, but the winds were contrary, 
and it was not until October 1 that he embarked. It was November 28, 
when he disembarked at New York, “after a tedious, turbulent Passage 


80Christ Church, Vestry Minutes, 15. 
- 81]bid., 24. 
82] bid., 21-23. Also see Sturgeon to Burton, SPG (L. C. T.) B. 21, Pt. I, 
278 and Perry, op. cit., II, 341. 
33V estry Minutes, 26-27; also Fulham Palace, MSS. (Pa.) (L. C. T.) 23. 
34Fulham Palace, MSS. op. cit., 213. 
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of 8 Weeks.” It was the next evening that he arrived at his home in 
Philadelphia, astonishing his friends at his speedy voyage, they having 
“heard but two or Three Days before of his arrival in England.’’* 
Within a week of his return, December 6, 1762, to be exact, Duché was 
formally received by the Vestry, and he entered upon a long and notable 
career.*® 

Sturgeon all the while was possibly wondering why he too had 
not been approved by the Bishop of London, Richard Terrick. It was 
also the concern of the Vestry.** The answer was given in a letter 
of May 24, 1763, written by the Bishop to the Churchwardens and 
Vestrymen, and in it appeared this interesting paragraph: 


I have likewise rec’d your Address in relation to Mr. Stur- 
geon, who hath undoubtedly act a very indiscreet & imprudent 
part in Regard to the marriage complained of; but as it seems 
to have proceeded merely from Inadvertency, and in other Re- 
spects his Character stands clear, I shall upon his taking the 
utmost care not to be guilty of giving Offence hereafter, over- 
look this Step of his Imprudence, and approve of officiating in 
the United Churches of Christ & St. Peter according to your 
appointment till he hath an Opportunity of coming to London to 
be duly licensed by me.** 


Unfortunately, this was not the only mark against Sturgeon. In 
July, 1762, a busy-body accused Sturgeon of not having catechised one 
Negro in the last two years, but that he evidently had not failed to 
draw upon his ;salary!**® Eight months later Sturgeon laid before the 
Vestry a letter from Dr. Burton, charging him with neglect of duty and 
notifying him of his suspension of salary from the Society.*° This 
touched him to the quick. He requested the vestry to appoint a com- 


3%5Duché to Archbishop of Canterbury, Phila., Feb. 4, 1763, Lambeth Palace, 
MSS. op. cit., IIT, 295. A letter dated June 15, 1762, is a recommendation for 
—T by — Chas. Inglis to Burton, Dover, Kent Co., Pa. (now in Del.) B. 21, 
t. 1, no. 4 
36Vestry Minutes, 30-33. See also letter from Duché and Sturgeon to the 
es of London, Phila., in Peters MSS., VI, 2, Hist. Soc. of Pa.; and Fulham, 


3tFulham, 159. 

38] bid., 160 also see 159. In October, 1761, Sturgeon had performed an ir- 
regular marriage, much to his discredit. The incident provoked no end of trouble, 
considerable correspondence and affected his chances of being licensed as a minis- 
ter to the United Congregation. See Lambeth, III, 243; 253; Fulham, 215, and 
with affadavits in the case; and SPG. op. cit., ’B. 21, II, 

8°John Ross to Rev. Daniel Burton, Phila., July 2, 1762. SPG MSS. (L. C. 
T. B. 21, Pt. II, no. 219. Burton was the Society's secretary, 1761-1773. Ross 
seems to have been a trouble maker. See SPG MSS. (L. C. T. II, no. 271-272. 

40Christ Church, Vestry Minutes, pp. 63-64, under date of March 30, 1763. 
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mittee to examine his record as catechist to the Negroes. Four vestry- 
men and the rector made up such a committee, and after a patient and 
thorough examination of the whole subject, they reported in Sturgeon’s 
favor.** 

This impugnment of his character drew from Sturgeon a long letter, 
written with great warmth, in which he intimated that Mr. Ross was 
the trouble maker, saying that Ross, “has been to me what the copper- 
smith was to Paul.” He reiterated his services to the Church and 
fervently pleaded: ‘“O Rev? St make the Case your own, is it not hard, 
very hard. It is not the loss of my Salary that affects me. It is to have 
the Displeasure of so many worthy men as the Society consists of, it is 
to have my Name and Character branded with Infamy.”*? 

The report made by the vestry of the S. P. G.** and Sturgeon’s 
own strong defense brought an end to the matter, but the controversy 
had had its ill-effects: Sturgeon was affected physically and mentally, 
and his temporary suspension had caused some of the Negroes to go 
over to Mr. McClennachan. He promised, however, to use his best 
efforts to regain his lost charges and “thro divine Assistance, use my 
utmost Endeavours,” to carry on the Society’s work.** 

In August, 1764, Sturgeon on several occasions intimated publicly 
that he was anxious to retire, and the Vestry on October 30, decided 
to “wait on him and know his determination.”* To their request he 
replied in writing, on November 8, stating that it was true that he had 
during the summer thought of resigning because of illness and worries, 
but now he felt better and wished to remain in the ministry. 

The next year the Rev. Mr. Sturgeon and Mr. John Hughes, a mem- 
ber of the Assembly for the county of Philadelphia, wrote a long letter 
to the Society in which they suggested that that body petition the King 
for several grants of unclaimed lands in New Jersey, islands in the 
Delaware, and in the Three Lower Counties. Such lands, they con- 
tended, would net annual rents sufficient to enable the Church of Eng- 
land to be adequately supported and would make possible the ex- 
tension of its good work. They were concerned about the progress 
made by the Dissenters, particularly the Presbyterians and the “Romish 


“1Christ Church Vestry Minutes, p. 65 and pp. 70-71. See Dorr, op. cit., pp. 
137-138. For testimonials see SPG MSS., op. cit., B. 21, Pt. II, no. 280. Stur- 
geon on May 2, 1763, wrote to Dr. Burton on this same matter, Ibid., no. 279. 

42Sturgeon to Burton, Nov. 20, 1763, Ibid., no. 281. The Coppersmith, Alexan- 
der, I Timothy, 1: 20; II Timothy, 4: 14. 

43Dorr, op. cit., p. 138. 

, — to Burton, Phila., August 15, 1764, SPG MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 21, 
no. 4 
45Vestry Minutes, p. 106. 
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priests [who] seduce the people and add to their own numbers, already 
too great.” They urged the Society to petition the King immediately 
for such lands because there were several persons at the time taking 
measures to obtain the mentioned grants for their own use. Should 
the Society accept this proposal, Sturgeon and Hughes assured them 
that they had “some other propositions to make from which we expect 
considerable advantages to the Society’s pious undertaking.” In another 
letter sent at the same time, but written two days later, Sturgeon said 
that he had resumed the “Instruction of the Negroes both Adults and 
Children,” which seems evidence enough that he was again in the good 
graces of the Society.** 

Just what other important things occurred in Sturgeon’s life in 
the next few months are not definitely known. He was undoubtedly 
harassed in mind and body. He was very sensitive to criticism and 
at times showed an irascible temper. Several complaints were made 
against him by the parishioners and finally the Rector was asked to have 
a talk with him.*? On February 17, 1766, the Rector placed before 
the Vestry a letter from Sturgeon which was given their consideration. 
In the Vestry minutes appear these lines: referring to the letter: 


1) Sturgeon said he had not meant to give offense to the 
Congregation by preaching the sermon he had, and if it was 
delivered with warmth, its subject warranted it, he hoped. 2) 
as for his rash conduct on some occasions, he hoped he’d be 
forgiven for if any such thing took place it took its rise from a 
Mind disturbed by Indisposition of Body; which my intimate 
Friends and Physicians that attend me can testify. 3) as for 
not paying his debts—he had good intentions; neglect was due 
“not for Want of a Love for Justice’; but due to disability & 
hard times, a large family, “and perhaps too great an Anxiety 
to provide something for my Wife and Children, in Case it 
please God to take me from them.”** 


The Vestry decided to take no action for the present, but the Rector 
suggested that Sturgeon be called in front of them to account for his 
conduct. In cross-examination Sturgeon became angry and left them, 
“wishing the Vestry well and that they might do Right.’’*® 

In spite of this uncalled for action, the Vestry did nothing to em- 


46Sturgeon and John Hughes to the Secretary of the Society, Phila., March 
23, 1765. SPG. MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 21, Pt. II, no. 283; and Sturgeon’s letter 
dated March 25, 1765, Ibid., no. 284. It is not known by the author whether or 
not the Society acted upon the suggestions of these men. 

4™Vestry Minutes, p. 128. 

48Tbid., pp. 137-139. 

bid., 139-140, 
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barrass Sturgeon who stayed on as assistant until late July, 1766, when 
he gave formal notice of his desire to resign his position.°® On Wednes- 
day, July 30, he met with a committee at the Rector’s house, and the 
next day he was given, a certificate of resignation of his own free will— 
“not discharged for any irregular or immoral Conduct.” A final settle- 
ment of £200 was made for his late services, but it did not include 
burial fees as that perquisite had been a private matter between Dr. 
Jenney and Sturgeon, and the latter would have to settle with the for- 
mer’s executors, not with the Vestry. va 


Though Sturgeon had resigned his position in Christ Church he did 
not wish to remain without any duties. He moved to his plantation 
near Oxford and would have liked to officiate there when the missionary 
the Rev. Mr. Neill had planned to leave that mission. The parishioners, 
however, did not seem well pleased by what they considered an un- 


warranted presumption on the part of Sturgeon that he was eagerly 
sought after by them.*? 


On September 1, 1766, he wrote to the Secretary, Dr. Burton, to 
tell him of the death of the Rev. Mr. Campbell, of Burlington, and ex- 
pressing a desire to locate there or at Oxford. He wrote 


I request the Favour of you Rev Sir to present My Duty 
to the Hon®!© Society and acquaint them how great a Pleasure 
it would give me to be restored to their Favour and taken into 
their Service and favoured with a Grant of one of these Mis- 
sions. While I was in their Service I did my [sic] best, I 
could, and Should I again enjoy the Honor I hope God will 
bless my Endeavours with Success. My Reason for this Appli- 
cation is my Health is much impaired by long and Severe Duty 
in a City, and the Country Air is the most likely Means of re- 
storing me. 

I also have a large Family to Support and not much to do it 
with. And it appears to me I could do the Church and Re- 
ligious Service in either of the Missions.** 


On occasion Sturgeon may have officiated at Oxford, but his re- 
quest to be installed there was not granted. Instead the Rev. Dr. Wil- 


50V estry Minutes, 147. 

51] bid., 148-150. 

52For an interesting account of how the Oxford Mission reacted to Sturgeon’s 
overtures to succeed Mr. Neill, see Dr. rf illiam Smith’s letter to Secretary Burton, 
Phila., Sept. 22, 1766, SPG MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 21, Pt. IT, no. 254; also no, 126. 
Mr. Neill was at Oxford, 1757-1765. There is also a letter from Sturgeon to 
Benjamin Franklin asking that man’s aid in getting the mission. See Franklin 
MSS. American Philosophical Society, IIT, Pt. I, 38. 


53Sturgeon to Dr. Burton, Phila., Sept. 1, 1766, SPG MSS. (L. C. T.) B. 21, 
no. 285, 
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liam Smith served as their minister, at least until September of 1767.°* 
Just how he spent the last years of his life is not known. No doubt 
he was confined to his farm of some 350 acres. located between Frank- 
ford and Germantown, and about five miles ‘rom the city. The last 


year was filled with grief and misgivings. Early in January, 1769; 


on a Sunday evening, his wife died, a young woman of forty-three years 
of age.*> Within less than two years, broken-hearted no doubt and 
harassed by many cares, he passed on, Saturday night, November 5, 
1770.*° 

Such is the meager account of the life and work of a man who 
devoted nearly twenty years of his life to the work of Christ Church, 
the catechising of Negroes, the superintendency of the Dr. Bray Asso- 
ciates’ School for Negro children, the preaching in the almshouse, and 
supplying the pulpits of nearby missions of the Anglican Church. Men 
such as Drs. Jenney, Jacob Duché, and the Rev. Richard Peters are 
better known to posterity and did exemplary work for the Church, but 
to the Reverend William Sturgeon must go much credit for indefatigable 
work among the poor and the Negroes. More than one student of 
his work speak with high praise about his less conspicuous but none- 
theless important career.** 

54 ife and Correspondence of Rev. William Smith, ed., H. W. Smith. I, p. 56. 

55For an account of his farm see The Pennsylvania Gazette, Feb. 15, 1770; for 


the obituary of his wife, The Pennsylvania Chronicle and Universal Advertiser, 
January 16, 1769. 

56For ‘Sturgeon’s obituary see The Penna. Gazetie, Nov. 8, 1770. 

57See Carter G. Woodson, The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861 (N. Y. 
1915), p. 36—“he deserves to be recorded as one of the first benefactors of the 
Negro race;” William W. Manross, A History of the American Episcopal Church 
(N. Y., 1935), p. 149; and Charles C. Tiffany, A History of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, p. 216 (vol. VII of American 
Church Series, 13 vols., N. Y., 1893-1897, ed. by Philip Schaff, et al.) 
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THE FIRST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN EACH STATE OF 
THE UNION 


Compiled by George Woodward Lamb* 


OME time ago the Reverend Franklin J. Clark, Secretary of Gen- 
S eral Convention, received a request from the American Lutheran 

Statistical Association of Decorah, Iowa, for a record of the first 
Episcopal Church in each of the United States. He referred the request 
to the Church Historical Society. Such a list appears never to 
have been compiled, or if compiled, never published. Since the sub- 
ject is of interest and of some importance to others, it should be so 
to members of the Episcopal Church. The cordial and helpful co- 
operation of those who supplied data, many of them members of the 
Society, is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 

A remarkable thing is that all except one of these first churches 
are still active. The Church at Jamestown, Virginia, dating from 1607, 
and the first church of any communion in the United States of America, 
was dissolved in 1812, but the tower still standing is a shrine to count- 
less Americans. In recent years a nave has been added to the tower and 
the church is used for an occasional service. 

It will be noted that two churches are listed under Massachusetts. 
King’s Chapel, Boston, the first Anglican church in Massachusetts, 
became a Unitarian organization following the Revolutionary War. On 
April 21, 1783, James Freeman, a lay reader, was chosen pastor of 
King’s Chapel by the proprietors. In 1785, under Freeman’s leadership, 
King’s Chapel espoused Unitarianism. Freeman, refused ordination 
by the bishops of the Episcopal Church because of his Unitarian views, 
was “ordained” on November 18, 1787, by the senior warden of the 
congregation. He served as pastor until his retirement in 1826.** 

Many of these “first” churches have kept pace with the growth 
of the Church and are the largest and most influential parishes in their 
respective dioceses. The most conspicuous is, of course, Trinity Church, 
New York City. Eight are now cathedrals—in Colorado, Idaho, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota and Utah—all in 
the Mississippi Valley or the Rocky Mountains. 


*Librarian of the Church Historical Society, 4205 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia—Ed. Note. 
a oe F. W. P. Greenwood, “History of King’s Chapel,” Boston. 1833. Pp. 
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Place Church and Date Status, 1939 
Christ Church, 1822. . Active 


St. John’s-in-the-Wil- 
derness, 1862...... Cathedral 


Active 


Active 


St. Augustine....... St. Peter’s, 1764...... Now Trinity 
Church 
Christ Church, 1733. . Active 
St. Michael’s, 1866...Cathedral (old 
church as a 
shrine) 
cese of Springfield) .St. John’s, 1825...... Active 
New Albany (now in 
Diocese of Indian- 
St. Paul’s, 1834...... Active 
re Muscatine.......... Trinity Church, 1839. Active 
Leavenworth........ St. Paul’s, 1856. ..... Active 
ee Lexington (now in 
Diocese of Lexing- 
Christ Church, 1792. . Active 
New Orleans........ Christ Church, 1805. . Cathedral 
Trinity Church, 1636.. Active 
Maryland............ St. Mary’s, St. Mary’s 
County (now in 
Diocese of Wash- 
Trinity Church, 1642. . Active 
Massachusetts........ ee King’s Chapel, 1686...Became Uni- 
tarian in 1785 
Braintree (now ; 
SRE. Christ Church, 1689. . Active 
Minnesota........... Stillwater........... Church of the Ascen- 
sion, 1828......... Active 
Mississippi......... --Church Hill......... Christ Church, 1820. . Active 
Christ Church, 1819. . Cathedral 
ee Virginia City....... St. Paul’s, 1867...... Active 


| 
Arizona..............Tombstone.........St. Paul’s, 1882... .. . Active | 
Arkansas............Little Rock.........Christ Church, 1823. . Active ‘ 
California............San Francisco.......Holy Trinity, 1849...Now Trinity 
Church 
Connecticut..........Stratford ggg Christ Church, 1707. . Active 
. Delaware............New Castle.........Immanuel Church, 
‘ District of Columbia. .Rock Creek Parish...St. Paul’s, 1725 
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Church and Date Status, 1939 
.. Cathedral 
Active 
Active 
Active 
Active 
.. Trinity Parish 
(Mother 


Church with 
seven chapels) 


North Carolina Edenton (in Diocese 
of East Carolina). .St. Paul’s, 1736 Active 


North Dakota Christ Church, 1877..Gethsemane 
Cathedral 


Active 
.. Active 


.. Active 


Pennsylvania . .Active 
Rhode Island Active 
South Carolina Active 


South Dakota . .Active 


Active 
. .Active 
Cathedral 
Active 
Jamestown (in Dio- 
cese of Southern 
Virginia) Church, 


Dissolved, 1812 


Now a shrine 
Vancouver (in the 


Diocese of 
Olympia) Active 


Christ Church 
(Morgan’s Chapel), 
740 


Green Bay (in the 
Diocese of Fond du 
Christ Church, 1826. . Active 


Active 


404 
State Place 
Nevada.............. Virginia City.......8 
New Hampshire. .....Portsmouth.........8 
New Jersey..........Perth Amboy.......8 
New Mexico.........Las Vegas..........5 
New York...........New York City. ....T 
Oklahoma............Guthrie............Trinity Church, 1889 
{ Church, 1851 
+ 
Active 
Wyoming............Cheyenne..........St. Mark’s, 1868... . . 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


America in Midpassage. By Charles A. Beard and Mary A. Beard. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. Pp. 849. 


The Beards have joined to produce a truly monumental book. America in 
Midpassage is the most difficult kind of history to write—contemporary history— 
difficult because it lacks the detachment so needful in estimating the life it seeks 
to depict. But in this volume the authors have unfolded the swiftly changing 
life of the American people beginning with 1928 and covering a period of ten 
fateful years. Its sweep is amazing. With one conspicuous exception every phase 
of the national life has been subjected to penetrating analysis. On the political 
side it begins the story with what the authors call “the golden glow” of the 
Coolidge administration; the days of abounding material prosperity and smug 
complacency when the country at large worshipped at the shrine of the golden 
calf. The growing disillusionment of the Hoover period and his inability to 
stem the receding tide is vividly described, and is followed by a pitiless analysis 
of the strength and weakness of Franklin D. Roosevelt and the “new deal”. 
Financial methods, big banks and big bankers of the period get short shrift. 
Labor earns a balanced judgement. Not the least valuable part of the book is 
a comprehensive estimate of the influence on American life of the Movies; Radio; 
the drama and the automobile; and under the head of the “Range of Letters”, 
books, newspapers and popular magazines, as well as the ever widening sphere 
of science, art and philosophy. In all these matters the Beards have not only 
given us facts, but also an interpretation of the facts, and at times that inter- 
pretation is challenging. 

There is, however, one conspicuous lack. Here is a story of the manifold 
sources which have shaped and moulded American life during the past ten years. 
But it is singularly silent on any adequate estimate of the part which religion 
has played in those years. For weal or woe religion has been and is, a factor in 
national life and certainly should be included as an influence which is making a 
serious contribution to contemporary life and thought. It would have been in- 
teresting to have the judgement of these trained observers on the range of re- 
ligion. 
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various departments of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, ete. —offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
such allied fields as philosophy, 
psychology, history, sociology, 
education, etc., and for post- 
graduate theological work lead- 
ing to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 


 SURPLICES, CASSOCKS 


ETC. 
FOR THE 
CLERGY AND 
CHOIR 


Altar Linens, 
Embroideries, 


Materials by the 
Yard 


Tailoring 
J. M. HALL, INC. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


SHRINE MONT 


VACATIONS—May-October for 
Clergy, laity, families, friends. In 
high Alleghanies west of Washington 
by motor, bus or train. Grounds of 
rare beauty include half a mountain; 
mineral springs, many recreations: 
modern cottages, central social hall 
and refectory; noted SHRINE. Per- 
petual trust of the Church. Vacation 
rate—$15 a week, $14 by 4 weeks. 


Prospectus 

REV. E. L. WOODWARD, M. D., 
Director 

Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


Communion Service 
Altar Appointments 


Agents for Gorham Line 
CASSOCKS 


SURPLICES 
For Choir and Clergy 
STOLES— MARKERS 
EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS 
FRONTALS 


CAPS, GOWNS AND HOODS 
ALL DEGREES TO RENT 
AND PURCHASE 


Send for New Complete Catalogues 
NATIONAL - ACADEMIC 
CAP & GOWN CO. 
821-23 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEOLOGICAL 
BOOKS 


SECOND HAND 


Largest stock in America. Over 
half a million Theological Books— 
Classified by subject. Catalog 
free. Correspondence and ‘Want 
Lists” invited. Especially fine 
stock in American Church His- 
tory. 

(Please mention the Historicat 
MaGaZINpB when writing) 


Schulte’s Book Store 


80-82 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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The Church Historical Society 


“For the preservation and publication of historical documents connected with the 
Protestant Tplecepal Church, the investigation of its history 
development of interest in all relevant Socata 


PRESIDENT EXECUTIVE BOARD 
In order of length of service 
ew Brunswick, New Jersey Rev. E. Clowes Chorley, D.D., Garrison, N. Y. 
VICE-PRESIDENT Rev. G. MacLaren Brydon, D.D., Richmond, Va. 
Bamuel vroferto Houston, LL.D. Rev. Leicester C. Lewis, 8.T.D., Philadelphia 
iladelp Francis A. Pocock, Collegeville, Pa. 
SECRETARY Rev. Edgar L. Pennington, 8.T.D., Miami, Fla. 
South dist Birest Rov, Raydon Kalth 
1 : 3 on erkes, D.D., Tenn, 
Philadelphia Hon. Alexander B. Andrews, Raleigh, N. C. 


LIBRARIAN AND TREASURER Spencer Ervin, Philadelphia 


The Rev. George Woodward Lamb Rev. William A. Beardsley, D.D., New H 
.D.D., aven, Ct. 
228 ee tee Bradford B. Locke, Princeton, N. J. 


THE LIBRA Rt. Rev. George Craig Stewart, D.D., Chicago 
4205 Spruce aad Hon, Robert W. B. Elliott, New York 
Philadelphia 


OFFICIAL SEAL 


Designed by the Reverend 
Arnold Harris Hord 
Charter Member of the Society 
Adopted at the Annual Meeting 
April 20, 1989 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


THE TOWER OF THE CHURCH AT JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA, 
represents the founding of the Church in the United States in the year 
1607. The date of this event appears above the Tower; the date of 
the founding of the Society, 1910, appears below the Tower. 


THE ARMS OF THE SEE OF CANTERBURY 
represent the ish Succession in the American Church and are a 
reminder that to the Church of England the Church in the United States 
“4s indebted, under God, for her first foundation and a long continuance 
of nursing care and protection.” 


THE IONA CROSS 
represents the Scottish Succession in the American Church. It is an 
exact copy of an ancient cross in St. Oran’s Chapel, the oldest church 
otti urch. e Monas ona was “long as 
Mother Church”’ of Scotland. asad 


MOTTO: 

Pe operatus sit Deus in Christo.” Translated into English it is: 
“What hath God wrought in Christ.” This is a combination of Num- 
bers 23:23 and Ephesians 1:20, the former from the Old Testament, the 
latter from the New, and is intended to define in some measure the 
fundamental purpose and function of the Society, with the limitation in 
time and territory which the Tower and the date, 1607, imply. 
Latin is that of the Vulgate, Editions 1839 and 1881. 
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Christmas 


Hymns 
of Praise 


The congregation can join confidently and 
fully in the singing of hymns only when the 
musical score is in hand. In the interest of 
wholehearted congregational singing, General © 
Convention has urged all churches to place the 
musical edition of the Hymnal in the pews. No 
gift of an individual or group within a parish is 
more fruitful than a supply of the musical 
Hymnal. 


HYMNALS PRAYER BOOKS 


Standard Musical Edition at Small Pew Edition, 3144x514, 


$1.20 per copy (or $1.00 per | in various colors, at 35 cents 
per copy. 


eavily reinforced, at $1.50 per . 

copy (or $1.30 per copy in lots| Large Pew Edition, 5x74, 

of 100 or more). in various colors, and with 
Word Edition in red or blue | ter type, at 50 cents per 


cloth at 40 cents per copy. copy. 


Carriage charges are additional 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


Tue Cuurcy Hymnat Corporation 
(Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 


20 Exchange Place, New York my 
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